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THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 


BY THE HON. LADY WILSON. 


A MosguItTo bite on the face is always a humiliating brand, but 
a mosquito bite inflicted by a Bengali mosquito, striped and fierce 
as a tiger, and aggravated by Indian dust, is hard to bear. As I 
drove along Chowringhee to consult the most experienced chemist 
on my disfigurement, a jolly party of sailors came rolling down 
the Bond Street of Calcutta towards me. They looked cool and 
white in their duck uniform, but I took no especial notice of them 
till my spanking ponies, wheedled out of the Remount Depot by 
the persuasive tongue of my husband, drew abreast with them ; 
then I observed something unfamiliar in the shape of their caps, 
and as we flashed past I read the legend, on their ribbons—Lezpzig 
and Gnetsenau. 

Arrived at the chemist, I poured my whole soul out before him 
—from one’s chemist, as from one’s solicitor, no secret should be 
withheld—and he listened. I cannot say that he listened sym- 
pathetically, but his frigid silence did not altogether prepare me 
for the rebuff that followed. ‘ You see what an awful bite it is,’ 
I said, leaning engagingly across the counter, and raising my veil. 
‘And the worst of it is that I am dining by command at Viceregal 
Lodge to-night to meet the Crown Prince. I must disguise this 
horrible spot somehow.’ The chemist turned a tired profil perdu 
in my direction, he was dispensing strange essences with a measur- 
ing glass in his hand. ‘I wouldn’t trouble about the bite if I 
were you, it will only inflame it more if you cover it with plaster. 
Besides, the Crown Prince will never look at you.’ We both 
laughed at that, but his laugh was the heartiest. 

That night I enjoyed myself in spite of the chemist, or possibly 
because of him. He had broken down the last adhesions of illusion, 
to borrow one of his own medical terms, I revelled in the tapestry 
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of light and colour. The native princes mustered in strength, 
their brocade frock coats made a lovely motif of gold and pink 
and blue amongst the darker uniforms. In this Aladdin’s cave 
of jewels, a Nepalese prince’s headgear remains clearly outlined 
in memory’s sketch-book: a tiara—rather Russian in shape— 
from which hung thickly a fringe of emeralds the size and shape 
of acorns, and, giving a wild, fantastic touch, the sweeping tail of 
an orange bird of paradise drooped over one side. The Imperial 
Cadet Corps are immensely decorative in their white and gold, 
with the jewelled aigrette clasped into their turquoise puggarees ; 
but behind this dazzling group another white uniform was 
conspicuous. 

A little circle had been hollowed out around the Crown Prince, 
and throughout the evening the Viceroy’s A.D.C., perspiring 
virtuously, had been leading the various guests up to him to be 
presented. My first impression was of his extreme youth and 
slightness ; he appears ridiculously thin ; there is also something 
ridiculous about the height of his collars. His animation and 
restlessness are very marked, and I believe on that evening, as 
always, he was longing to dance. When my turn came to be 
taken into his orbit I found conversation with him most easy 
and pleasant. He speaks English fluently, almost faultlessly, 
with scarcely any accent, and a flow of colloquialisms. He was 
certainly dignified and gracious that evening. Subsequent 
meetings with him did not heighten the impression. His ex- 
pression is elusive, and his face consists entirely of expression, 
for the features are insignificant. A foolish, sandy-haired look 
is accentuated by an uncompromising ‘ nut’ coiffure. His hair, 
worn rather long, is brushed unmercifully back from a receding 
forehead ; his moustache is embryonic. Yet there is fire about 
him, and devouring vitality. In his curious slanting eyes, that 
you can scarcely arrest for a second, so restless are they, it is im- 
possible to read what is passing through his mind,—much that 
is trivial, no doubt, for he was callow and schoolboyish when 
I knew him, but other thoughts as well. A distinguished civil 
servant jogged my elbow as we were preparing to leave the party. 
‘ Look at him now,’ he whispered to me— the panther’s cub.’ 

The next opportunity we had of improving our acquaintance 
with His Imperial Highness was a Saturday-to-Monday we spent 
at Barrackpore. Before the change of capital, Barrackpore used 
to be the lovely suburban residence of the Viceroy, about twelve 
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miles from Calcutta. It is a place of extraordinary charm, on the 
banks of the river, beautifully timbered with the strange, sombre 
trees of the East, polished like ilexes. A cluster of white houses 
are grouped in a large park; in the centre and largest one lives 
the Viceroy, and the guests are distributed in the bungalows, all 
within two hundred yards of each other. Away from the smoke 
and smuts of Calcutta roses flourish—not the captious tea roses 
which one finds in such luxuriance in the Punjab and Central 
Provinces, but flaunting, long-stemmed Paul Néron and Frau 
Druschke. Tangles of bougainvillias garlanded the stone balus- 
trades of a little formal garden where splashing fountains and 
brilliant patches of colour delight the eye. 

The days in Barrackpore cannot hang heavily, there are first- 
rate lawn tennis courts, and a plentiful supply of ‘ chokra ’— 
little red-uniformed imps of darkness to pick up the balls. The 
golf course is excellent, as Indian golf courses go. Personally, 
I always top my ball when playing on hard ground. I do not 
know if this human frailty was shared by the Crown Prince when 
he played a round with the wife of one of our most distinguished 
Generals (now in Flanders). It may or may not have been the 
case, but the game over, when the golfers returned to the Club 
House he was seized with an East-of-Suez thirst, and demanded 
a whisky-and-soda. An obsequious baboo steward brought the 
drink, the ice clinking invitingly against the glass, as only ice 
in India can. A chit was presented, as neither player could raise 
a rupee between them. The Crown Prince seized the pencil and 
scrawled ‘ William’ boldly across it. The baboo looked askance 
and, to the confusion of Lady ——, began, in that pleasing stream 
of Eurasian dialect : 

‘Not being familiar with the name, might I venture to 
inquire 

‘William,’ repeated the Crown Prince haughtily, dismissing 
him with a wave of his uncomfortably manicured hand. 

The evenings at Barrackpore were not so easily disposed of. 
Cards were taboo, as the Prince did not play. On one evening I 
remember we organised ‘slosh,’ a kind of pyramids, but the skill 
of the distinguished foreigners was so scanty that His Excellency 
himself assisted us by surreptitiously slipping the balls into the 
pockets while they were chalking their cues. If this ingenious 
course had not been adopted, we should be there to this day, 
futilely attempting to pot the balls. 
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We became better acquainted with the Crown Prince’s Staff 
during those cloudless winter days—Herr von Treutler, Count 
zu Dohna, Count Solm, and two equerries. We discovered quickly 
that the first of these gentlemen was no favourite of the Prince’s. 
He is a diplomatist, and I gather was placed en disponibilité for 
the sole purpose of close supervision over the Crown Prince during 
his Eastern tour. It amounted to a form of espionage, which 
was justly resented by him. I believe Herr von Treutler reported 
constantly to the Kaiser on the doings of his Imperial bantling, 
and the reports cannot always have been favourable ! 

Zu Dohna, on the other hand, was a most affable, easy-going 
old fellow, with a close-cropped head, and a bull neck apoplectically 
choked into grey-blue uniform. He was not much of a soldier; 
rumour at first had it that he had distinguished himself greatly 
during the Franco-Prussian campaign, but when I questioned him 
he admitted that he was only a cornet at the time, that he had 
won no laurels in the field (not even the Iron Cross !), and had 
shown more discretion than valour, for, as he said with a twinkle, 
“better to be three minutes a coward, than a long life dead.’ He 
spoke no English, but fluent French, with an execrable accent 
that set one’s teeth on edge. 

Count Solm contracted some Indian disorder, sunstroke or 
typhoid, very soon after he landed, and we saw nothing more 
of him. 

Of the two equerries, the only one I got to know was Lieutenant 
Fritz von Zobeltitz. He is my conception of the Junker, of whom 
we write so much and know so little, but for all that this well 
set up, inarticulate, and monocled young man may not be tainted 
by a drop of Prussian blood. The Crown Prince held him in 
great respect, and was always relating to us epic deeds of race- 
course valour which von Zobeltitz was supposed to have performed. 
He was the Roddy Owen of Germany, and, after dinner, my husband 
was duly impressed. I remained unmoved. Having thus care- 
fully prepared the ground with characteristic German thoroughness, 
the Crown Prince waited till the following evening before making 
his request. It was this: Having heard that a good hurdler of 
ours was running on Monday at the Calcutta Races, he asked 
that we should give the Lieutenant a ride over the sticks. Con- 
sternation on my part, affable acquiescence on the part of the 
owner. A situation had arisen which, to quote the Ex-Lord 
Chancellor, evidently called for clear thought, and, as I believed, 
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for plain speaking. That night I told my husband what I thought 
of him; my voice rose, though of course I was more hurt than 
angry, and as windows and doors are practically non-existent 
in India and conventionality recedes there to vanishing point, 
one of His Excellency’s A.D.C.s strolled in to hear what was ups 
He found me in bed, crouched angrily under my mosquito nets, 
fulminating with rage at the rash promise to the Crown Prince. 
‘The race was ours—a gift to us—the horse was well handicapped, 
and now you've thrown it away.’ My husband tried to look 
dignified, he had taken off a tight tunic and was lightly clad in a 
vest and overalls—an inharmonious costume. No one regretted 
more than he the beau geste he had made, yet he assured me that 
it was mere insular prejudice to imagine that foreigners were not 
as good, if not better, jockeys than the English; he instanced 
Olympia and the wonderful displays of riding they had given 
there. I remained adamant. The A.D.C. supported me, though 
drowsily. Further, he pointed out that the night was far spent, 
and enjoined us both to calm—and sleep. 

With dawn—the silvery Indian dawn that spangles the pansies 
with dew—came hope. Wazir Khan, our bearer, brought a note 
on the chota hazri tray from the Lieutenant himself, no less. The 
young officer begged to be excused; he had not got his race- 
riding uniform with him, and this being the case, Army Regulations 
prohibited him from accepting the mount. The relief was pro- 
digious. On Monday the cherry jacket, black cap, went down to 
the starting gate as usual, while the Junker was putting a nervous 
ten-rupee note on with the Totalisator. It is fair to say that the 
young man had never desired the ride, so, as the horse won, the 
incident closed brightly for all concerned. 

I was invited to meet the naval officers of the Leipzig and 
Gneisenau at the Chief Justice’s house one day. They were a 
magnificent set of men, fair and bearded,very Vikings in appearance, 
I liked them immensely ; they had the modesty and courtesy 
which seem innate in sailors. The captain of the Leipzig struck 
me as the most charming German I had met in Calcutta. 

The Gneisenau had been fitted out as a yacht for the Crown 
Prince, had brought him out to India, and was waiting to take 
him back to Egypt. After Barrackpore, the itinerary of the route 
for him was to visit Darjeeling, then Lucknow, and, after various 
places of interest in the north, to inspect Burma, and thence home. 
The Darjeeling programme had to be cancelled, as at Barrackpore 
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the Prince discovered-he had a sore throat. As the prospect of 
the Himalayan snows grew nearer, these symptoms increased pro- 
portionately, so the journey was postponed. The Crown Prince is 
desperately nervous about his health, and sucks at a thermometer 
as habitually as most people smoke a cigarette; no rise of 
temperature could be discovered, however, and when Dr. Wegener’s 
diagnosis was favourable, host and hostess realised that the malaise 
was a diplomatic one. 

It was at Barrackpore that the Crown Prince asserted his in- 
tention of returning to Egypt by the P. and O. A good many of 
us had fixed our return journey for a certain date, and when he 
heard the voyage discussed he declared, much to my dismay, that 
he would sail on the Egypt (I think it was) with us. I did not take 
this seriously, as I knew what offence such action would give to 
the naval officers I had just met, but on receiving an appealing 
message from the P. and O. Company’s office asking me to give up 
my cabin, as it formed part of a suite they intended to allot to the 
Crown Prince, I realised that he meant what he had said. Herr 
von Treutler, a positive Turveydrop of deportment, must have 
paled at the temerity of such an act, but, as usual, was utterly 
powerless to avert it. The tour ended with unexpected abruptness. 
The Prince’s indiscreet escapade at Lucknow, when he gave his 
staff the slip and remained away twenty-four hours without having 
given them any indication of his whereabouts, not unnaturally 
precipitated the end. 

The Kaiser cabled for him to return at once, and an early date 
in March actually found us all together once more. My temper 
was not improved on finding that the Company, in spite of repeated 
assurances that I should not suffer from my chivalrous concession, 
had given me a cabin on the lower deck, closely adjacent to the 
engines, which throbbed and reverberated under my pillow. The 
very sight of the Crown Prince, in an immaculate tussore suiting, 
was, after my sleepless night, a source of acute irritation to me. 
He disarmed me by asking me ingenuously as we paced up and 
down the deck, ‘ Do you know my Mamma ?’ 

We talked together much of English ways and habits during 
the voyage. He always seemed to me to admire, in a jealous, 
grudging sort of way, all that Englishmen did and wore. Yet he 
would never admit that he felt admiration for them. He did not 
appear even remotely interested in things military, in fact, during 
his tour anything in the nature of a military function was a positive 
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punishment to him. He must have suffered from an indigestion 
of these since his cradle. He affected a great love of sport, and 
big game shooting, he assured me, was his seventh heaven. When 
I think of the poor tiger, heavily drugged, and elaborately carted 
to the correct distance from the Crown Prince’s rifle, I could not help 
wondering which was the more artificial—the Crown Prince’s love 
of big game shooting, or the conditions under which the shooting 
was conducted. Pig-sticking had not been so easy to engineer 
for him whilst he was in the Punjab. Two or three days had been 
arranged, and he had gone out with the officers of a crack cavalry 
regiment quartered at ——, but the subalterns had told me that 
they had to ride the pig until it was stone cold, to enable the Crown 
Prince to come up and get ‘ first spear.’ Even then the happy 
consummation could hardly be effected, as the Prince did not 
appear to relish going faster than a brisk trot. Those of us who 
have galloped over pig-sticking country will easily appreciate his 
scruples. 

A young lady of Hebe-like proportions had caught the Crown 
Prince’s vagrant eye almost before we weighed anchor. She was 
flashily dressed, and wore a sun-bonnet, while from her brawny arm 
depended, on a chain, an evil-looking monkey. The Prince asked 
me if I had noticed ‘the flapper,’ and I felt surprised that he should 
have command of such up-to-date slang. An acquaintance was 
scraped with the girl, who was afterwards known as the Affen 
Madchen (Monkey Girl), by the Crown Prince and the whole of his 
suite, and though he openly joked with everybody about her, his 
flagrant flirtation with the young person was the subject of much 
unfavourable comment, and was carried on with complete disregard 
of the solemn warnings of his elderly bear-leaders. ‘ Svttlichkeit,’ 
that virtue of the Germans which Lord Haldane extols so loudly, 
and admits (happily perhaps) that he finds untranslatable into 
the vulgar tongue, was curiously lacking in the Crown Prince. He 
saw no harm in lounging on a deck chair on the promenade deck, 
having his much be-ringed hands manicured by the Monkey Girl. 
His household was nauseated by the spectacle, and, he admitted 
to me, had put him into Coventry afterwards as a protest. 

I took him to task, and declared that I entirely agreed with 
them. He looked angrily at me like a spoilt child, and said he saw 
nothing wrong in his behaviour; that he would continue to have 
his nails manicured for the rest of the voyage, but in his own 
cabin. The senior members of his staff became most guttural and 
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emphatic after this ; they exchanged sinister nods and shoulder- 
shruggings, and I sometimes caught an exasperated ejaculation— 
Unausstehlich ! 

In the Red Sea, and indeed throughout the voyage, we played 
much bridge with von Treutler and zu Dohna. If military strategy 
and card-playing demanded analogous mentality, I should have 
been lulled into a sense of false security by the marvellous in- 
eptitude of these middle-aged gentlemen. They could never 
remember the bidding; a bright duologue of this kind preceded 
every hand we played: ‘ Vot did she make?’ ‘Globs.’ ‘ And 
vot did you make?’ ‘Coeurs’ (pronounced ‘ Curse’). Then 
the game ran its normal course with some revoking, a good deal 
of trumping of best cards, and a complete inability to grasp the 
score. 

We were nearing Aden, and even the uninitiated realised that 
on arriving there the G.O. commanding that barren rock would 
turn out to pay his respects to the Crown Prince. We got in 
at sunset, the rugged contour of land dusky-blue against a violet 
sea. It was very hot when we pulled up, and the time hung heavily 
on our hands as we watched listlessly the little boats spinning 
like midges around us. As we had expected, a launch brought 
on board the General and his Staff, looking smart as paint in white 
uniform and scarlet plumed helmets. There was a good deal of 
hurrying to and fro on the part of the Germans, who appeared 
unnecessarily flurried and preoccupied. Zu Dohna genially enter- 
tained the General, while the equerries made themselves agreeable 
to his A.D.C. After a period of somewhat painful suspense, all 
realised that it was to be ‘ Hamlet’ without the Prince of Denmark, 
for His Imperial Highness remained in hiding during the entire 
duration of their visit, and it was only after the departure of the 
launch that he appeared, in mufti, looking, I must say, heartily 
ashamed of himself. 

A little child racked with fever was brought up on deck each 
day in its cot—a wonderful little creature with wise eyes, white 
and lifeless as a fallen petal, it lay there hour after hour. On 
hearing that the Crown Prince was of absorbing interest to her, 
I took him up to her cot. ‘ Are youthe Crown Prince ? Where is 
your crown?’ she asked, fixing him with her searching gaze. 
‘Oh, that’s packed up, you know. I hardly ever wear it when 
I’m travelling,’ he replied lightly. Then he stooped over the cot 
and showed that perfect understanding of a child’s heart which 
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I then considered to be the birthright of all Germans. I liked 
this aspect of him better than any I had seen. He knew the 
universal language of childhood, and spoke of his own children, 
and fetched their photographs—three bullet-headed little Teutons, 
the eldest a tiny counterpart of his grandpapa. I was amused 
at the story he told us of how the child greeted the Kaiser one 
morning with ‘ Guten Tag, Herr Meyer,’ the undignified sobriquet 
by which the Emperor is known to his servants. The Crown 
Prince related this tale with undisguised horror, and it was evident 
through this story,and many other little side-lights,that William II. 
is not endowed with too good a sense of humour, and establishes 
a ‘funk’ on his immediate entourage. I do not think the Crown 
Prince himself was looking forward with much pleasurable antici- 
pation to a heart-to-heart talk with his father on his return. 

It is almost unthinkable that a character so flighty and irre- 
sponsible as his should have obtained any serious hold on the 
Weltpolitik and ambitions of the German nation. When I hear 
it said that the Crown Prince has been the motive force of the big 
military movement which has culminated in the present crisis, 
I find it difficult to believe. He certainly does not hide his light 
under a bushel, and in Germany all who have come in contact with 
him must realise what a will-o’-the-wisp that light is, and how 
to follow it, would infallibly lead to disaster and ruin. 

He has been nurtured in the great school of militarism, and has 
been imbued with its traditions—that is mere platitude; in his 
shallow soul is reflected the vanity and overbearingness of the 
Kaiser; but he is a tin soldier, almost a chocolate one! He is 
entirely devoid of magnetism, and lacks that talent for décor which 
his father possesses in such a superlative degree. In a nature that 
seems incapable of any fine impulse, as of any small sacrifice, there 
is not much toadmire. He seemed to me quite as giddy and heed- 
less as a child, maddening to deal with in the give and take of 
life, yet behind so much alloy there ran a vein of gold: his un- 
affected kindness and great simplicity. He enjoyed giving pleasure, 
yet he seemed unable to understand when he was giving disappoint- 
ment and pain. He was never open to argument ; in fact, he was 
inaccessible to reasoning of any kind once he had decided upon a 
course. I could sometimes see Despair writ large on the faces of 
his staff, and I knew that they had been defeated on some 
point and obliged reluctantly to give way. He was never able to 
subjugate them by his charm, or blind them to his folly. They 
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saw him as clearly as I did, and the shadowy unreality of his 
character must hauntthem. I saw flashes, at times, of the arro- 
gant violence which prompted the Zabern telegram—Draufschlagen 
was his own method then. This is probably in him the quality 
which commends itself most to the German public. 

When we reached Port Said the Crown Prince left us, with his 
equerries and doctor ; the old men remained on board till we reached 
Marseilles. The previous evening he had bidden us all a most 
cordial au revoir. 

Looking back at this winter through the perspective of present 
events, I feel amazed that I should have been entirely unconscious 
of any presage of the future. I did not discover in this group of 
whom I saw so much, anything more than amiable globe-trotters, 
with the usual appreciation of comfort and discomfort, and a very 
lukewarm enthusiasm for the East. Perhaps this is part and parcel 
of the German methods: an assumed innocence, verging on 
stupidity—but that is not for me to say. 

I was very sleepy when I looked out of my porthole to see 
the last of the Crown Prince, but he must already have departed. 
The sea and landscape were flat and grey, washed in a mono- 
chrome like a Japanese engraving, and across the oily calm of the 
harbour the big coal lighters were floating towards us, while their 
crews chanted hoarsely the monotonous refrain. 
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THE TUTOR’S STORY. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
REVISED AND COMPLETED BY HIS DAUGHTER, LUCAS MALET. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WueEn I came to myself I was lying on my back, with something 
soft and warm upon me. It was a hound, and alive. I thrust 
him off. There was something soft and warm under me, too, 
heaving and struggling. 

Gradually I became aware that I was in all but utter obscurity 
among a heap of hounds. My first feeling was of terror. Would 
they attack me? Hideous thought, to be torn to pieces there 
in that dark pit—and if one began, I knew, all would join. And 
then, the Lord have mercy on my soul. 

I called to them, by all their names which I could recollect, 
cheerfully, soothingly, as I struggled out from among them; and 
my courage rose as I found them peaceable. Poor beasts, they 
knew my voice; and tired, stunned, terror-stricken, let me drag 
them up one by one, and set them on their legs, on a shelf which 
seemed, from its darkness, to be the mouth of a horizontal cavern. 

Three times I scrambled from that shelf down into the narrow 
bottom of the pit, and dug out hound after hound. I recovered, 
I think, seven. Two were dead. One had its leg broke, and 
howled sadly as I laid hold of it. I got my handkerchief and tied 
it up all in the darkness; and the poor thing licked my hand. 

There were more below; but they were jammed tight and 
motionless in a narrow cleft. They must be dead. I hoped they 
were dead. I stood long bending over them, touching them, to 
watch for a struggle or a moan, but all was still. The others 
moved uneasily about the ledge, and now and then gave a melancholy 
howl, which was answered by their brothers in the open air some 
thirty feet, as I judged, above. 

I got on the ledge again and sat among them; looking up to 
the mouth of the pit, and rating back the pack when any of them 
seemed disposed to leap down. 

I was not frightened, nor unhappy, except about the hounds. 


1 Copyright by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in the United States of America. 
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But I had saved the body of the pack. Thank God for that— 
for was it not worth thanking God for? And my own life was 
saved—thank God for that also. When I gazed at the mouth of 
my dungeon, now scarcely discernible against the night sky, it 
seemed little short of miraculous that I should have escaped. 

But I was not by any means unhurt. Every angle and point 
of my poor bones felt knocked off, and ached and smarted accord- 
ingly. Moreover, I had certainly broken my head; for I found 
that I had bled, and I suspect a good deal. That perhaps did me 
good, and brought me to my senses in time, to rescue the hounds. 
I was fearfully tired, too, both with the run, and with the violent 
exercise of digging out the dogs; and as hungry as a man should 
be after hunting. Cold I was not and had no fear of being; for 
the poor dear hounds nestled against me keeping both me and 
themselves warm. 

I sat there on the ledge, my feet hanging over, for I know not 
how long. The hounds above had been silent for some time. 
I suppose they had gone away. Those round me had grown silent 
too. There was no sound save the crying of the wind over the 
fells, and the breathing of the dogs who curled off to sleep. 
I only wished I could sleep also; but I ached too much. 

I amused myself by speculating where the pack would go; 
where the brown horse would go; where my companions were. 
They would not be anxious about me. They would take for granted 
that I could not stop the pack, that it had gone over the fells, 
and that we were all happed up at some farm-house. They would 
shelter at some farm-house themselves; and come and find us 
to-morrow morning. They could trace us easily enough by the 
hoof-marks—and all would be right. 

Then I began thinking about Mr. Braithwaite, and our talks 
on political economy, and the Poor Law and parliamentary reform 
—and about Nellie. And I started; for I heard Nellie’s voice 
call me by name, so plainly that surely I could not have been 
asleep ? 

I crawled away a yard or two, and lay down on the smooth 
rock. My head rested against the rock-wall ; and I began thinking, 
thinking again, about Nellie, about the dear boy. This time I 
really fell asleep, and slept I know not how long. 

At last I woke—an evil waking. It was some time before I 
could recollect where I was. Gradually, I became conscious of a 
sense. of pain from head to foot; and then a thirst. Oh! that 
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thirst! It explained to me all the misery of which I had read about 
soldiers waking on the field of battle, their wounds aching with 
cold, while they cried in vain for a drop of water to cool their tongues. 
As is the case with the strange thirst which takes one after a long 
run, it soon amounted to absolute torment. I must unknowingly 
have moved in my sleep, for my head was lying on something cold 
and soft. It was a dead hound. I shuddered at first ; but, when 
I felt his skin damp, I actually put my lips against it to cool them. 

The wind above on the moors had fallen, and there was a great 
silence. And gradually, out of the silence, I became aware—or 
was it only my fevered fancy ?—of a sound of water dropping. 
I listened till I was sure. What more common, after all, than to 
find water underground in such a pit, whether it be coal-shaft or 
limestone canyon ? 

If there were a drop within reach, I must win it or go mad. 
The sound seemed to come from behind me, in the recesses of the 
cavern at the mouth of which I believed myself to be. I turned 
to creep onward. Thoughts of choke-damp, of unknown abysses, 
crossed my mind, making me shudder and pause. But only for 
an instant. The terrible thirst drove me on, like Io driven by the 
terrible gadfly. 

I crept upon hands and knees, feeling continually for the rock- 
wall for fear of losing my way. As I advanced the trickling sound 
grew clearer and louder, and my heart beat high with hope. I 
must have gone full forty yards, when I lost touch of the rock-wall 
on my left. In sudden terror I tried back, and found it again. 
I made out that it turned sharp away almost at right angles; but 
I dared not leave it, and so crawled on over the smooth floor of 
rock. 

The trickling noise was behind me now, growing fainter and 
fainter. WhatcouldI do? Aching, and all but exhausted though 
I was, I faced about and felt my way back to the corner again. 

The problem was how to strike out from the wall without losing 
myself? The old child’s story of Tom Thumb came into my head, 
and of how he found his way home, when his parents left him in 
the wood, by the crumbs of bread which he had strewed along the 
path. I had some sandwiches; but I had eaten most of them at 
midday. Never spendthrift searched for his last guinea more 
eagerly than I for any remains of that meal! I found some scraps 
in my pocket, and, so doing, gave a feeble hurrah which boomed, 
long and ghastly, through the rough arches of the doleful place, 
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making me tremble at my own voice. Crumbling up the scraps, 
and strewing them sparingly as I went, I launched forth into the 
unknown dark. , 

I crept on, I know not how far, across the smooth floor, which 
from the feel of it I judged to be of stalagmite. The trickling 
noise grew louder now ; and, mixed with it, a dull roar, as of water 
falling into a pool at some great depth. I felt in vain for any damp 
spot. The stalagmite had been wet enough once, of course, but, 
alas ! was dry as marble now. 

All at once I stopped, with an emotion of horror. I had put 
my hand forward, as usual; but I put it upon nothing. I was 
thoroughly scared, and shrank back. Alone there in an invisible 
chaos, with bruised limbs and overheated brain, a hundred strange 
fancies assailed me before I hit upon the truth. I was on the 
verge of an unseen gulf. There could be no doubt about it. On 
either side I touched, trembling, and found all along a smooth 
ledge of stalagmite and then empty space. Yet just beyond, 
seemingly not twenty yards from me, was the torturing sound of 
cool water, falling, falling. 

Desperate, I leant over, and thrust my arm down as far as I 
could reach in hopes of finding some ledge onto which I might 
lower myself. There was none. The edge of stalagmite curled 
over in a deep rim. And I could hear plainly now, as I bent my 
head down, the sound of a running stream perhaps a hundred feet 
below. 

What if the crust broke off? What if I slipped forward ? 
Panic-stricken, I tried to move back; and found it not so easy. 
For the surface of the floor was so even I could obtain no hold. I 
lost my nerve utterly, almost lost my recollection. 

After a minute’s frenzied struggle, however, I was safe, and 
making my way back along my line of crumbs. It seemed an age 
ere I reached the rock-wall again. And when I reached it, I could 
do no more; but sank down too exhausted to move. 

After that confusion grew on me. Cruel fantastic dreams 
or visions—I know not which, for I cannot tell whether I slept or 
woke—pursued me. Now Hartover lay in the stony road again, 
white, with closed eyes; and Mankelow, bending over him, 
whispered that he was dead. Now I wandered across green fields 
by a pleasant brook, and Nellie Braithwaite came to meet me 
through the damp sweet grasses, a cup of clear spring water in 
her hand. Now I was at Cambridge, in the staid and familiar 
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routine of the university once again. And now the hounds roused 
up, clamouring and hungry. They were eating their dead brothers 
first, and next they would eat me. And I was bound hand and 
foot so that escape was impossible. Again I saw their red jaws and 
white gleaming teeth, and smelt the rank hot smell of them. But 
Nellie Braithwaite came between them and me, and drove them 
off, and laid her hand upon my parched forehead—so cool it was ! 
And now the dear boy was with her. The two walked past me, 
hand in hand, talking earnestly and smiling on one another with 
a certain sweet seriousness infinitely lovely, and went forward 
into the deeper darkness of the cave. I knew they would reach 
the edge of that smooth deceitful stalagmite floor and topple into 
the abyss. I tried to warn them, called and shrieked to them ; 
but my voice was no more than the thinnest thread of sound which 
they did not, could not, hear. 

After that, I know not what. Deepening confusion, tumult, 
sense of fruitless effort, of swift paralysing fear. But through it 
all, three images were constantly before me during that terrible 
night—water, Nellie Braithwaite and always with her Hartover, 
the gallant beautiful boy—till, merciful stupor closing down on 
me, I lapsed into unconsciousness once more. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wuat was this sound beating upon my weary brain, dragging my 
reason and senses up from some measureless depth, back from some 
measureless distance ? Men’s voices and the baying of hounds. 
At last a call I could not mistake, friendly and clear yet solemn, 
awe-stricken. 

‘Speak, in God’s name, gin there’s any living soul within ! ’ 

I opened my eyes and feebly answered Warcop’s hail.. From 
the glimmering light, in the direction whence his voice came, I 
understood it must be broad day at the cavern’s mouth. I tried to 
crawl towards it; but, before I was half-way, I saw the glow of a 
red coat and felt strong arms about me. Warcop, stooping under 
the low rock-roof, lifted and’carried me as tenderly as though I had 
been his own child. 

‘Puir laddie, puir laddie! Ye’ve had a sair enough night 0’ 
it, I’ll warrant,’ 
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‘ But I stopped them—I saved the pack,’ I told him. 

‘Did ye then? Eh! but I kenned ye were worth yer saut ’"— 
soothingly. 

‘Water,’ I implored him. ‘ Water—and give the hounds some 
too.’ 

Then I believe my mind wandered. The transition was so rapid. 
The relief so great. 

Water they had none. Butsomeone gave me sherry ; and, after 
a while, I revived, to find the dear boy hugging and kissing me, and 
crying—bless his heart—like a baby. 

I looked about me. The scene was a strange one. An irregular 
patch of blue sky far away. Towering walls of stained, grey rock 
on either hand; and let, as down a well, by ropes from above, 
standing amid debris of torn heather and gorse and fragments of 
fallen stone, the hounds leaping round them, Warcop, Hartover, 
Godley the huntsman, and, last but by no means least, Colonel 
Esdaile himself. The queer mood of yesterday had passed from 
him. His handsome face was eager, his eye bright. Very cordially 
he shook me by the hand. 

“ An’ he saved the pack, he says,’ Warcop cried. 

“Yes, I got through the gap just in time, and stopped them. 
But the leading hounds pushed me over and in——’ 

‘There, don’t talk,’ the colonel said, kindly. ‘But I thank 
you, sir, I thank you.’ 

I was excited and not easily to be silenced. 

‘Dig,’ I told them, ‘dig. There are two more down there in the 
pit, just at your feet. I could not get them out. I dug out the 
rest —and I looked at my swollen disfigured hands. 

They got to work and brought out two bodies. 

‘Marchioness and t’ owd Challenger—and t’ fox in his mouth 


‘Yes,’ I said. ‘He was down first. He leapt under my arm. 
Oh ! my God, it was dreadful, dreadful.’ 

And, fairly overcome at remembrance of that grim struggle, I 
covered my face with my hands. If the boy had not been there I 
should have broken down altogether. When I opened my eyes 
again, Godley was holding up the poor old badger-pie with the fox 
still clenched in his noble jaws. Suddenly he laid the dead hound 
down and burst out crying. 

‘ Ah! sir, that was a hound! ’ 

* Well, he died as he lived,’ said the colonel, and turned his head 
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away. I believe, at the moment, there was not a dry eye among 
them. 

‘You must see to my old man,’ the boy cried impatiently. 
‘He’s ill, worn out. You must get him out of this infernal hole. 
Draw him up at once.’ 

And drawn up I was, and seated in the delicate winter sunshine 
and fresh air, upon the heath—where I turned off faint again and 
called for water. They got me some from a neighbouring bog— 
foul brown stuff, but never was draught more delicious. 

Then they hauled up the hounds, quite gentle but too stiff 
and bruised to walk. 

‘Carry them to the water,’ I begged. ‘ They’re dying of thirst 
like me.’ 

Some farm men shouldered them ; and I lay with my head on 
Hartover’s knee, and watched the poor beasts lapping and rolling 
in a bog hole, with a sort of dreamy happiness. 

‘Oh, my dear old man, what I have gone through about you !’ 

“Why ? You should have taken for granted that I was safe at 
some farm-house.’ 

‘But I did not—I could not! I heard Warcop warn you about 
the swallow-holes when you started, and I knew you had fallen 
into one. And I never slept a wink all night. I fancied I heard 
you calling me.’ 

‘What would you have done, if I had been killed?’ I asked, 
I know not why, looking up into his face. 

He did not answer for a minute. 

‘Died, I hope.’ 

“You must not talk so.’ 

‘I should have turned again into the blackguard I was six 
months ago. And I had rather be dead than that.’ 

‘You must not talk so, dear boy,’ I repeated feebly. ‘ You 
must trust in God, not in me.’ 

But I felt then that I had not, indeed, lived in vain. 

The hounds were buried honourably where they fell. Then 
the huntsman brought the fox up to the colonel. 

* And what shall I do with this uncanny devil?* And he shook 
him with rage as he spoke. ‘ Five runs he has given us, and lamed 
our best horses every time ; and this is his last trick, and his worst. 
I believe he is no fox, but a witch, sir. That’s my creed, and we'll 
hear presently of some old woman having vanished out of the vale. 
We'll have the brute’s trimmings anyhow ! ’ 
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And he went to take out his"knife. 

‘Stop,’ cried the colonel. ‘Don’t touch him. Mr. Brownlow, 
I shall have that fox stuffed, and give it to you, as a remembrance 
of this day. And I want one word with you, sir. No, don’t get 
up-—George may hear me. I was rude to you yesterday and more 
than rude ; and you have repaid me by risking your life to save my 
pack. I beg your pardon. I never did so to any man on earth— 
but I say, sir, I beg your pardon.’ 

I held out my hand and tried to laugh. 

* My dear sir, I was vain and foolish—and not for the first time, 
—I irritated you. Pray do not speak of such a trifle. As for 
saving the hounds, it was only one’s duty.’ 

The Rusher looked at me fixedly. 

‘I will say one thing more, Mr. Brownlow.’-—He had quite 
dropped his usual fine gentleman drawl.—-‘ When you first came, 
you used to talk a good deal about duty.’ 

* A good deal too much, I fear,’ said I, recollecting my pedantry. 

“I used to think it all cant. I understand now what you meant 
by duty ; and am much obliged to you for teaching me.’ 

And he turned away, after shaking me again by the hand. 

They took me down upon a pony ; and as I went, I heard all 
their story. When I did not return, they had attempted to follow ; 
but had been driven back by mist and darkness. The boy had 
contrived to make Warcop share his own fears about swallow-holes ; 
and when they started from Squire Kenrick’s—where they had 
passed the night—Warcop pressed into their service two or three 
labouring men, with ropes, a spade and crowbar. They had 
found us easily enough. Some of the hounds had come down by 
Squire Kenrick’s house the night before. Others were heard of 
in the morning. The hoofs of the brown horse led them easily 
over the fells. Soon they saw him grazing, stiff, but well. After 
that the hoof-marks led them on, wherever I had crossed a boggy 
or muddy spot, straight to the gap. And—‘ ere we came to it,’ 
Warcop said, ‘t’ puir hounds began calling to us like Christian 
bairns.’ 

So ended the wonderful little grey fox of Brocklesby Whins. 
He stands to this day stuffed in my study ; and, as I look at him, 
I often thank him for his good deeds to me. For that hunting had 
its consequences. It made a fast friend of the colonel, who— 
so I found afterwards—went about extolling me (I cannot see 
why) as a miracle of valour and virtue. And a fast friend, also, 
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of all connected with the hunt, from Sir Rodney Pochard, of racing 
fame, down to the grooms and stable helpers.—These last so over- 
loaded me with praise, that I was forced to beg them to say no 
more about the matter. I had done nothing but what, I felt sure, 
any and every one of them would have done in my place—a senti- 
ment which, at least, comforted the good fellows’ self-esteem. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


But the most surprising consequence of my adventure manifested 
itself next day when—as I sat disfigured and aching, bandaged 
and plastered, feeling as if I had not a whole bone in my wretched 
carcass—I heard a gentle rap at the study door and, to my amaze- 
ment, Her Magnificense walked in. 

It was the first time, as far as I could recollect, she had entered 
that room for over a year, yet she came in as naturally as though 
she was there every day ; and, smiling, pulled up a chair, sat down 
by the fireside and inquired after me with most engaging solicitude. 
— Was I much hurt ? What a truly frightful experience! Had 
I everything I needed? Quite, quite sure? And were the 
servants attentive, really taking proper care of me? ’—Then 
followed an outburst of extravagant compliment—rank flattery, I 
ought to label it; but, delivered so gracefully, with such a be- 
witching air of sincerity, that I tried to persuade myself it was 
not the delicious poison I very well knew it to be. And so, like 
any other young man cajoled by a beautiful woman, I absorbed 
it greedily, murmuring clumsy thanks, angry with myself, the while, 
that I could not find a hundred and one pretty nothings to say 
to her in return. 

But our interview did not end there. Having thus softened the 
ground with this rain of compliment, she went on to far more 
serious subjects. 

‘How could they ever repay me for all I had done for dear 
George ? Everyone was talking of the improvement in his habits 


and character, in his very countenance. It was delightful, and 


made her think with real pain of the time when—as she supposed 
—we should be obliged to part, and dear George go into the Guards.’ 

I gave a start. : 

‘I trust that day may be very distant.’ 

She had hoped so too ; but my lord felt it to be the right thing. 
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‘As you know, Mr. Brownlow, his father very seldom interferes— 
perhaps it would have been better —and she sighed—‘ if he had 
interfered more often. His wretched state of health !—But when 
he does give an order, naturally it has to be obeyed.’ 

She paused for my assent. Rightly or wrongly, my suspicions 
began to be aroused. I made no reply. 

‘And George himself,’ she continued, ‘is, I understand, so 
anxious—he and his father really agree for once, I gather ’— 
with a meaning smile and raising of the dark eyebrows— that 
I am afraid he must join his regiment next spring.’ 

‘Next spring!’ I cried, with a very blank face. The blow 
was such an unexpected and heavy one. 

‘ As for yourself, dear Mr. Brownlow,’ she said eagerly, ‘ you 
must not think it will lessen our interest in your future, or make 
anything but an improvement in your position. We know from 
Dr. Marston all about your leaving college. And I have told my 
lord—who, I am happy to say, feels with me—that the least we 
can do, after all you have done for us, is to enable you to return 
to Cambridge and take your—degree—don’t they call it ?’ 

‘Oh ! you are too kind, too kind—but——’ 

‘We can listen to no buts. Of course we should have liked to 
keep you here as librarian ; only that would be selfish. No, clearly 
you must return to Cambridge and complete your course there. 
And then, later, if you went into the Church, you know, directly one 
of our livings fell vacant you may be sure there is no one we should 
think of sooner than you.’ 

“Oh! madam,’ I cried, greatly affected by the secure and pros- 
perous future thus opened before me, ‘ you are too good, too gener- 
ous. Yet I shall deeply regret leaving Hover, not only on my own 
account but on Lord Hartover’s.’ 

“He will have cause to regret it also. But he must grow up, 
he must enter on life, poor dear fellow.’ 

‘That is what I dread. I cannot but feel he is too ’—I was 
going to say weak, but stopped myself— hardly old enough to 
face the many temptations of such a life and profession. Not that 
I am vain enough, believe me, to imagine my presence is necessary 
to keep Lord Hartover out of harm. Any good tutor—and you 
can find twenty better than I—could do that. But the life of a 
young Guardsman in London—you do not know, madam, what it is, 
and must be.’ 

She moved a little, leaning forward and raising her hand to shield 
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her face from the fire which played on her jewelled bracelets and 
rings. I seemed to catch a lurking laughter in her downcast eyes, 
that said—so I interpreted it at least, by later events—‘ I know 
infinitely better than you, in any case, my innocent and worthy 
youth!’ But she answered with a demure sigh—she could be so 
deliciously demure when she chose— 

‘ Ah! yes, I have often put that before my lord very strongly— 
not that I, of course, as you say, know anything about such matters ; 
except that young men in town are very foolish and do very shocking 
things sometimes. But my lord’s mind is so thoroughly made up 
on the subject.’ 

‘I wonder,’ I said quite bitterly, ‘that Mr. Halidane, who has, 
as I understand, so much influence over his lordship in religious 
questions, does not lay before him the great danger to which his 
son is exposed by this resolution.’ 

‘Would you kindly speak to Mr. Halidane yourself about it ? ’ 
said she. 

I felt what a clever fence her answer was ; and could only reply, 
that I feared that my words would have very little weight with him. 

‘Oh! you underrate yourself, as usual. You are not aware 
—and really it is better you should not be or you might become 
quite alarmingly powerful—of the amount of influence you gain over 
everyone. Even over Colonel Esdaile, whom you seem to have 
completely won at last. And, I must confess it, over me, as well.’ 

‘Over you, madam?’ I said, in a tone which hardly concealed 
reproach for her flattery. 

‘Well—why not? Your influence over me is a perfectly simple 
and harmless one. You are so different from the rest of the people 
round me. Whoever is not honest, you are ; and it is so pleasant— 
so pleasant and so new—to have someone in this house whom one 
can trust to tell one the real truth.’ 

And she gave me one of those glances by which she knew so 
well how to pour fire along young veins. 

‘ And therefore—since I know I can have perfect faith in you, 
dear Mr. Brownlow—I have long wanted to say something to you 
which you will, of course, never repeat—not even to George. Really, 
I hardly like to talk about it even to you; but you must see, by 
this time, how I am circumstanced. My poor dear lord—you know 
I can hardly consult him—alas !—And Colonel Esdaile—he is the 
best and simplest-hearted of creatures—but he has his own easy 
Guardsman’s view of such things—so very different from yours. 
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And so ’—she leaned more towards me—‘I really have no one, in 
this matter, to ask to help and counsel me except yourself.’ 

‘Why not consult Mr. Halidane ? ’ I asked, trying to keep my 
head under this shower of appeal and of sudden intimacy. For 
my heart misgave me that something was coming, which it would 
tax all the brain I possessed to meet and to deal with. 

My lady sat upright, with a pretty air of indifference. 

‘Oh! Mr. Halidane is a most admirable man,’ she said. ‘So 
perfectly pious, you know, and excellent.’ 

I observed that in words, at all events, she invariably upheld 
that somewhat dubious personage. 

‘ But to tell you the truth—since you are in the habit of telling 
it yourself ’—here another captivating smile made its appearance— 
‘in some ways I am just a wee bit afraid of him. He might not 
quite—quite understand somehow, you know. And so, as I say, 
I have no one to turn to but you. By myself, I dare not act. It 
might make quite unnecessary disagreeables and complications. 
You see, I was married very young, Mr. Brownlow—as a mere child 
in fact. I am little better than a child even now, I am afraid, in 
many respects. I have had very little experience of the world, 
owing to my poor husband’s wretched health, which makes him 
practically a recluse. And I had hardly any education. My 
mother—Ah! I am sure you are in pain ?’ 

‘If I were, you would make me forget it,’ I said, half intoxicated 
by her sudden confidence. 

I did not know then how little such confidences are worth. 
How women of the world will make them to men, whom they do 
not look upon as their equals but merely as their tools, partly to 
gain power over them, and partly, I believe, for the pleasure of 
talking about themselves. Perhaps, poor things, there may be 
an honest relief in opening their hearts to someone who is clever, 
and, as they fancy, less sophisticated than themselves. Anyhow, 
this was not the last of such strange confidences which I received 
from her and from other fine ladies also. 

“I had so little education,’ she repeated. ‘I often envy you 
your scholarship, and all the delightful intellectual society which 
you must have enjoyed at Cambridge. I believe I should have 
been very blue myself if I had only had the opportunity.’ 

The naughtiest temptation came over me to make some pretty 
speech, which would delude her into the notion that she was 
deluding me. But, happily for my honesty, the speech was so 
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slow in shaping itself that she had run on again before I could bring 
it forth. 

‘And so I have had only one weapon to defend myself with, 
in all I have gone through—for I have gone through a great deal, 
Mr. Brownlow—and that has been, to be perfectly straightforward, 
and honourable, to speak the exact truth, and to cling to those 
who are straightforward also. I only wish I never met any other 
sort of people! Therefore—and now I really must tell you—I, 
too, wish George, dear beautiful boy, to leave home. Not because 
I wish to see him in the Guards, of course ; but because—because— 
I am afraid there are certain influences at home which are quite as 
dangerous, and really may be more so, than any London ones. 
What do you think about Mademoiselle Fédore ? ’ 

I thanked heaven I had not lost my head. Here was a snare 
indeed! How I discerned it I can hardly tell—certainly by no 
native wit of my own. But, I suppose, that passion for the 
boy and his welfare which had become the fixed idea of my life, 
made me as suspicious and quick to discern the approach of peril, 
as instinct makes the mother-bird. And at once I saw—or 
thought I saw—peril at hand. What if she should make use of 
anything I told her, to raise a storm in Lord Longmoor’s breast 
against the poor tempted lad? And, even if she were not base 
enough for that, by betraying my verdict to Halidane she might— 
would certainly—do the evil work still more effectually. Or— 
almost worse of all—she might betray it to the boy himself, and 
lose me his trust for ever. No. I would tell her nothing, even 
though I had to lie to conceal it; and so I answered, as in real 

sastonishment. 

‘Mademoiselle Fédore, madam! She is your ladyship’s maid, 
T believe ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes. What do you know about her? You must tell 
me.” 

‘I, madam? I never exchanged a word with her in my life— 
save on the first evening I came here as I was looking at the ball 
from the gallery.’ 

‘Yes—the night poor George was so tipsy. Yes—and what 
did she say then ?’ 

‘Nothing about him, I am certain. And I am not likely to 
forget what passed, for she did me the great pleasure of pointing 
out your ladyship to me for the first time.’ 

And T actually had the audacity to look up in her face, insinuating 
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that so lovely a sight had made an impression on me never to be 
forgot. 

‘And you have not spoken to her since ?’ she said, in what I 
thought was a somewhat disappointed tone. 

‘Thave not,’ quoth I, gravely. ‘I amsure your ladyship would 
not approve of my holding conversation with your ladyship’s 
maid.’ 

“Oh! of course not. I know you are too high-minded ever 
to think of such a thing. But really—surely—you and he are 
so delightfully intimate—has George never spoken to you about 
her 2’ 

Did she want evidence against him? If so, it amounted to a 
home thrust which I was justified in parrying somehow—anyhow. 

“If he had, madam, I should certainly have stopped his talking 
on such an undesirable subject.’ 

‘Then you consider her an undesirable person 2’ 

‘Madam ’—I tried to laugh—‘ what possible judge am I, an 
obscure, lame scholar, of the desirableness or otherwise of French 
lady’s-maids ? The fact that she is, and remains, in your service 
is sufficient guarantee of her—shall I say—respectability 2 ’ 

Here, I flattered myself, was a home thrust from the other 
side. Her Magnificense found it so, I think, for her colour rose 
slightly. I went on— 

‘This I can say positively, that, as far as I have seen, Lord 
Hartover has never had any intercourse with her since I have been 
in this house.’ 

Which was the fact—with a difference. 

‘But you know, of course, that he used to do so often—too 
often—before you came, poor boy ?’ 

Taking truth for granted thus, is a very formidable method 
of attack. I felt at my wits’ end. 

“My lady, I made it a rule when I entered this house never to 
inquire about what had, or had not, happened before I came here. 
I held myself responsible only for what took place under my tutor- 
ship. I felt—I am sure that you will see that I am right—that 
my only way of making Lord Hartover trust me, was to begin 
with him as one who knew nothing about him, to take him simply 
as I found him. Whether my method has succeeded in improving 
him you are the best judge.’ 

“Yes, perfectly, perfectly. What could have done better ? 
But—I am sure I must have tired you.’ 
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‘Oh, madam—as if such a thing was possible. Especially 
after all your kindness.’ 

‘You have more than repaid it. Really you have taken an 
immense load off my mind, and I shall go downstairs a happier 
woman. Poor dear George—what do we not owe to you? Of 
course, this conversation is a secret between us.’ 

‘My dear lady,’ I said, trying to rise, and falling back into my 
chair in the effort, ‘after you have honoured me with your 
confidence, as you have done to-day, I were base indeed ———’ 

Having beaten off the enemy, I could afford to be generous. 

‘Well, well,’ she said, smiling exquisitely as ever. ‘ Adieu, 
and thanks. Now mind, dear Mr. Brownlow, whatever you 
want, ask for. And if they are not attentive to you, let me know 
instantly, or I shall be quite angry and hurt.’ 

With that she swept out of the room. I breathed more freely 
as she went. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THAT interview left me with very mixed feelings. On the one 
hand was the promise of security for my own future. The burden 
of poverty was lifted off me. I could work without anxiety as 
to ways and means, and take, as I believed, a high degree. In 
all probability a fellowship would follow; then some pleasant 
country rectory—a home—the first home I should have known 
since childhood. I was tired, my reason less active than my 
imagination, I let it run to vague sweet fancies; but drew myself 
up short. For, on the other hand, there was the threatened parting 
with Hartover. It would not, could not, be for his good. Ought I 
to protest further, get others to protest ? I remembered my con- 
versation with Lord —— in the library, that afternoon last summer ; 
and his permission to ask his advice should occasion arise. Was 
this the occasion ? 

But if the boy himself wished it? After all it was natural 
enough. For whom has not a uniform charms at eighteen years 
old? It had for me at that age, I knew, and had brought home to 
me the cruel loss and disability of my lameness more than aught 
else. Playing at soldiers, as most played in those days, is a pretty 
and harmless amusement. It gives a sense of power without the 
trouble of using it. Why should not the dear boy like to be an 
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officer in the Life Guards ? He would make such a handsome one 
too! I should take pride—so wrapped up in him was I—in his 
plume and cuirass, and fine charger. How well he would sit his 
horse! And then a pang of jealousy shot through me, remembering 
that he had never told me of his wish to go into the army. It was 
very odd. For what did he not tell me 2? Why conceal so natural 
a desire? Was he ashamed of it, fancying I wanted to make a 
statesman of him ? 

I would ask him and at once. I could not bear—so bewitched 
was I—the thought of his having any confidant but myself. 

I put the question to him that very afternoon, in my impatience, 
as we were reading Plutarch—something about Epaminondas or 
another of those old fighting worthies—‘ Did he mean to be such 
a man as that when he went into the army ?’ 

‘Into the army ?’ and he gave a start of evident surprise. 

‘Why you are going immediately, I hear, into the Life Guards ? ’ 

‘Not that I know of,’ said he sturdily. 

‘I thought—I thought "—I could not conceal my triumph— 
‘that you would have told me yourself.’ 

‘Of course I should; whom else? What is this invention ? 
Who has set this story afloat ? Two or three years ago, there was 
some talk of my being a soldier; but I had forgot all about it. 
—And since—since you came, all is changed. I do not want 
to be a soldier. I am not a fool to be dazzled by a red coat and 
gold lace.’ 

‘My dear boy, all I know is, that it is your father’s intention 
you should go into the Guards this spring.’ 

‘I don’t care what he intends. I won’t go. I cannot go.’ 

And he got up, and walked nervously about the room. 

* God, but it would be dreadful—just now, as I was beginning to 
have hope. I shall be ruined if I leave her ——’ 

‘Her?’ I cried, in sharp anxiety and fear. But he went on, 
hardly heeding me. 

‘ Just as I was beginning to feel that I could do anything for 
her sake—give up anything. That the thought of her, and her 
beautiful, pure wise face, would bring me safe through any temp- 
tation——’ 

* Good Heavens, whom are you talking of ? Fédore ?’ 

I recollected, trembling, his angry assertion of Fédore’s purity. 

‘Fédore ? Pish!—I have forgotten her and all about her. 
Fédore—no—no—Nellie—Miss Braithwaite. I tell you, old man, 
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ever since we met her in the lane that day—you remember when 
she held open the field gate for the sheep ?—and I looked 
into her sweet wise face—and so beautiful, too—there’s no face in 
the world like it—I felt as if a new life had began. No—that’s 
not quite true, though. I was struck, I admired her; but I 
didn’t feel that at first. It grew upon me ’—his eyes were alight, 
his countenance transfigured by a dawning of very noble passion— 
‘It grew upon me. If I could have her some day to teach me, to 
keep me out of what’s low and unworthy, like some good spirit, 
some guardian angel—I could wait—wait—serve for her for seven 
years, as Jacob served for Rachel in the Bible. I would read, I 
would learn, I would make myself a great name—anything, no 
matter how hard, anything to be worthy of and to win her.—Why, 
my dear old man,’ he broke off abruptly, ‘ what on earth is the 
matter with you ?’ 

For I lay back in my chair deadly pale. Alas! was this to be 
the end of all those dreams which I had never confessed, even to 
myself? Indeed I had never understood till that hour how I 
loved Nellie Braithwaite. Never understood, purblind fool that 
I was, the charm of Mere Ban, which drew me back there again and 
again, consisted, not in talks concerning politics, social and economic 
questions, projects of reform, or schemes for the elevation of the 
masses—though these no doubt had their value—but in some- 
thing quite else; not in the father’s appeal to my intellect, in 
short, but in the daughter’s empire over my heart. 

Every word which Hartover said of himself, his own feelings, 
his own hopes and purposes, was true of mine likewise. A hundred 
times more true ; for what would it cost him to win her in compari- 
son with what it would cost me? I, at the bottom of the steep 
ladder of fame, with all the weary climb before me. He, darling 
alike of Nature and of Fortune, more than half-way up the ladder 
already, nineteen-twentieths of his work done for him, ready to his 
hand. And a storm of envy, of wicked rage sweptoverme. He to 
talk of labour, of sacrifices! The rich man, taking credit to himself 
for sparing his own flocks and herds, while he snatched away the 
poor man’s one ewe lamb. Oh! these great folks, these great folks, 
from childhood to old age they all are the same. They fancy the 
whole world is made for their profit or pastime ; and stalk on in 
their arrogant pride, like giants, heedless that their every step 
crushes a thousand living creatures, to whom life is as sweet as to 
themselves, suffering as cruel, death as blank ! 
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I had shut my eyes—perhaps to keep back the burning tears. 
I felt a hand on my shoulder. 

‘ Dearest old man, you are ill! I have talked too much to you 
about my own selfish concerns——’ 

I looked up and met his eyes, fixed on mine with such loving 
earnestness that I was melted at once. In God’s name, who was 
I, to stand between him and his happiness? What told me I had 
been sent into the world to be happy ? Not my club foot in good 
truth. ButallI could bring out was— 

‘Yes, I am a good deal shaken by yesterday; only—thank 
God, it is not Fédore !’ 

‘No,’ he said eagerly, smiling, but blushing scarlet withal. 
“I was very foolish about Fédore once—and I should have behaved 
very ill—basely—to her, if she would have let me; but she would 
not. And then you came. You taught me to love purity, simplic- 
ity, usefulness, nobleness, wherever I saw them ; and I saw them in 
Nellie Braithwaite. I loved them there. You taught me to love 
her!’ And he smiled winningly in my face. ‘ And so you must 
help me to win her. You will—I am sure you will ’—and he took 
both my hands in his—‘I have no one to help me but you, you 
know.’ 

A shudder passed through me. I saw the danger of my position 
—the practical difficulties, the immense social unfitness of such a 
marriage. I knew his pursuing it might cost him many thousands 
a year; for Lord Longmore, whose religion was very certainly 
not of a democratic type, would undoubtedly refuse his consent. 
This however was the last objection I dare raise to a high-minded 
boy, like Hartover, in his present temper. Besides what objection 
of any description could come fittingly from my lips? Was not 
my happiness bound up in the destruction of his? Could I, in 
honour, interfere where all I might do would secretly be done on 
my own behalf? His loss was all too clearly my gain. Still I 
was equally in honour bound to prevent his angering his father ; 
bound to prevent his losing—as he assuredly would lose—the bulk 
of his fortune. A thought moreover of my own interest occurred 
tome. What if I should be discovered in abetting his infatuation, 
expelled the house—ruined—for nothing short of ruin would it 
spell? But when that last thought crossed my mind, I flung it 
from me. To dissuade him from such a marriage that I might 
step in myself was ignoble enough. But to dissuade him from it 

to save my own pocket was doubly ignoble. And yet I could not 
nerve myself to a definite answer. 
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‘So you won’t help me,’ he said at last, relinquishing my hands. 
* You are afraid of my father, like the rest.’ 

‘Unjust,’ I cried. ‘I am afraid of nothing but doing wrong 
by you. Tell me ’—for a point presented itself with which I was 
glad to turn the conversation—‘ have you—have you spoken to 
her about this ? ’ 

I waited, trembling, to hear my own fate. 

‘ No—yes—once, that is——’ 

‘ And tell me—you must tell me—what she answered ? ’ 

He gave a proud laugh. 

‘She was so angry ; and looked so splendid when she was angry. 
Said I was making game of her, forsooth! But I soon let her 
know I was in earnest, and then she was angrier still. And that 
made me love her all the more—to have the spirit to refuse me! 
Yes, I love her all the more for it. But she’s not going to escape 
me so easily, I can tell her. I mean to have her, and, by God, 
have her I will. And have her, I think I can, eh! dear old man ? 
I don’t go to her quite empty-handed, after all, you know.’ 

And he looked askance, into the mirror over the chimney-piece, 
at his own fair head. Have her? Of course he could; or any 
other woman whom he chose. 

My heart sank within me. There was no hope for me. The 
bull was brought to the stake and must abide the baiting. Still 
I must gain a little respite. 

‘My dear boy,’ I told him, ‘this is a matter not to be settled 
in an hour or a day. We must go slow about it. But this I tell 
you. When all is said and done you are dearer to me ’—I paused 
a moment to confirm my own resolution—‘ dearer to me than any- 
one living. And you[ will think for, you I will work for whatever 
betide, in life and in death.’ 

“I knew you would!’ he cried triumphantly, interpreting in 
his own sense words which were purposely ambiguous, yet most 
earnest and true.—* What’s that noise ¢ ’ 

And, darting away from me across the room, he flung the door 
—which somehow, it appeared, had come ajar—wide open, to 
discover, crouching down outside it, no less a person than Mr. 

Halidane. 
(To be continued.) 




































THE FOURTH OF AUGUST. 
A MASQUE. 


BY SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


(Enter a VEILED Ficure, who speaks the Prologue.) 


Seek not to lift my veil, ask not my name. 

I have no name—I am the Spirit’s breath, 

The soul’s own blood, the secret spring of life. 

O Child of Earth and Sky, lighten thine eyes, 

See what thou art in truth—no fading flower, 

No beast of prey, no dust enjoying dust, 

No fluttering thing for mere salvation wild, 

No passing shadow on the dial of Time— 

What, then? Look in thy heart: what life hast thou 
That dust and shadows lack, what life beyond 

The life of flower or beast ? Have these the power 
To live for something greater, to resign 

Even in the sunlit moment of their strength 

Their separate being ? 


I am that which bids thee 

Die and outlive thyself: I am the Voice 
That all thy heroes heard. When their long toil 
Bowed down their burning shoulders, when they built 
Thy peace with their despair, when bitter seas 
Rolled over them, when battle broke their hearts 
This was their life in death—then, then they heard 
My voice, their voice, the voice within them, saying, 
‘ All’s lost, all’s won: the gift is perfected !’ 
[The VEILED FicuRE moves aside and raises her hand: the scene 

discloses a garden at dawn, with Spirits sleeping.] 


(Enter Aurora with her train; she goes about the garden and 
wakes in succession the companies of the Sun-Fays, the SHADOW- 
ELVES, the SPIRITS OF THE FLOWERS, and the CHorUs OF BEES, 
who all dance and sing.) 

(Enter a Monta Yours, delicately dressed: he stretches him- 
self on a green bank languidly, and muses.) 
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How I love life! How fair and full it glides 
In this dear land, where age-long peace abides ! 
This land of Nature’s finest fashioning, 
Where every month brings forth some lovely thing : 
Where Spring goes like her streams, from March to June, 
Dancing and glittering to the breezes’ tune: 
Where Summer, like the rose in sunset skies 
From splendour into splendour softly dies : 
Where Autumn, while she sings her harvest home, 
Deep in her bosom hides the birth to come, 
And Winter dreams, when the long nights are cold, 
A dream of snowdrops and the bleating fold. 
Ah! How I love it !—Most of all the year 
This perfect month when Summer’s end is near. 
For now July has set, and August dawns, 
A stillness broods upon the yellowing lawns, 
Now senses all are by enchantment laid 
In golden sleep beneath a green-gold shade, 
Until the hour when twilight’s tender gloom 
Is white with stars of magic faint perfume. 
Now passions are forgot, now memory wakes 
And out of old delight new vision makes, 
While Time moves only where the rose-leaves fall, 
And Death’s a shade that never moves at all. 
[He muses on in silence. 
[The faint booming of a gun is heard: he speaks again. 


How still the air is—faint and far away 

I hear the booming of the guns at play— 

Far, far away, and faint as though it came 
From that old world of battle-smoke and flame 
To stir again in hearts no longer hot 

An ember-glow of passions long forgot. 


[The booming is heard again, louder: he speaks again. 


The sound comes nearer—almost it would seem 
Insistent to be mingled with my dream. 

What then ?—War cannot touch my garden, set 
Between four seas that never failed me yet! 

And though that madness all the rest should take— 
Or for revenge’s or dominion’s sake— 
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I have sown peace, and what men sow they reap: 
I have no foe to wrong my golden sleep. 
[He sinks back and sleeps: the Fays dance and sing again. 
(Enter a MotuER and her two Boys: the Boys see the Fays 
and join in their dance.) 
(Enter a Boy with a drum: he comes from behind the VEILED 
Fiaure and marches up to the two MortaL CHILDREN: the Fays 
leave them and hide.) 


[The Boy touches the Monta CHILDREN on the breast, and signs 
to them to follow him: the MotueEr darts forward and lays her 
arms round them, speaking to the Boy, in great alarm.] 

Moruer. Why do you call them ? 


Boy. They must come with me. 
Mortuer. Is it for life or death ? 
\Boy. I cannot tell : 
I never heard of Death. 
MoTHER. Who bade you call them ? 


Boy. A woman with a veil—she stands there waiting. 
Motuer. I see her now—her veil is close as night, 

But her face shines beneath it, like the fire 

Of the first star that mounts his guard in Heaven. 

I see her lifted hand, I hear her voice 

Like thunder rolling among distant hills, 

Instant, tremendous, irresistible, 

Soul-shaking, world-destroying—O my children !— 

The end of our sweet life—the end is come! 

[She bows her head over the CHILDREN, clasping them tightly. The 
Boy begins to drum a funeral march: she listens in agony till 
the music changes and becomes triumphant, then she rises proudly 
and, after a moment, opens her arms. The CHILDREN kiss her 
and march away joyfully: she follows them slowly and at a 
distance, saying : ] 

Farewell, my sons! The world is changed for me: 

And this too you have done—your joy has fanned 

My smouldering altar-fires, your pride has burned 

To flame and fragrance all my balm of earth— 

Child-memories, high-built hopes, comfort of love, 

Yea! even the touch, the sight and hearing of you— 

All’s lost, all’s won: the gift is perfected ! 

[She goes out. 
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[When she is gone the Youtu starts up and speaks. 
How long have I been sleeping? Now this place 
Is changed, as though after a hundred years 
That which lay bound by some ignoble spell 
Had heard a silver trumpet, leapt afoot, 
And marched with tramp of thousands to the fight. 
Surely I heard that call—surely it came 
Ringing with countless echoes of old wars : 
With tender pity, red indignant wrath, 
White cold resolve and hatred of the beast, 
Courage that knows not fear, courage that knows 
And knowing dares a hundred deaths in one, 
Freedom that lives by service, kindliness 
That even in anger keeps men’s brotherhood, 
And love of country, that high passionate pride 
In the old visions of a generous race, 
Not yet fulfilled, but never yet forsaken— 
Ay! these I heard, and all my blood remembers 
That so my fathers heard them— 
Oh! I had seen 
My garden with dull eyes; that which was mine— 
The best of my inheritance—the sight 
Of those immortal ghosts whose living glory 
For ever haunts the home of their renown— 
I had lost it till this moment ! 
Now I wake: 
I know what I have loved, I see again 
Beneath the beauty of life perishing 
That which transfigures, that which makes the world 
Of life enduring. 
If there must be death 
Let it be mine! If there must be defeat 
Let it be mine, my Country, and not thine! 
Let it be mine! I hear a voice within me— 
All’s lost, all’s won !—the gift is perfected ! 
[He marches away proudly, to the same music. 
[The Fays dance again silently : the sun sets, and they sink to sleep. 
The VEtLeD FicurE moves forward again, and stands motion- 
less by the place where the Youtu had lain dreaming. The 
Curtain falls.) 
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SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.RS. 
BY ADMIRAL SIR ALBERT MARKHAM. 


‘ One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph.’ 





CLEMENTS Ropert MarkuaM was born on July 20, 1830, and 
had therefore reached his eighty-sixth year when he passed away 
on January 30 of this year. It was a great age to have lived to, 
but his friends, not unreasonably, hoped and expected that his 
valuable and useful life would have been spared for even some 
few years longer. His mental faculties were unimpaired ; his 
energy was unbounded. But it was otherwise ordained—a sad 
and untoward accident put an end to his long and glorious career. 
It all occurred so suddenly, so unexpectedly—the accidental fall 
of a candle while reading in bed—the immediate ignition of the 
bed-clothes—the call for assistance, which was instantly responded 
to, but, alas! too late—the result a great shock and—the end ! 

Owing to the severity of the shock, he remained, mercifully un- 
conscious, for about twenty hours, when he passed peacefully away. 

The work he was reading was printed in old Portuguese, and 
he was holding the candle close to the book in order the better 
to decipher it. 

He was educated at Cheam and Westminster Schools. He 
always looked back to his boyhood passed at those two schools 
with the greatest pleasure, especially to Westminster, which he 
loved and revered to the end of his life. Nothing I think gave 
him greater pleasure than his election in 1899 as one of the Govern- 
ing Body of Westminster School, and his appointment in the same 
year as a Trustee of Dr. Busby’s Charity. He always took the 
greatest interest in the welfare of the boys and their subsequent 
careers. 

As a boy he had always evinced a decided penchant for the 
sea. Fascinated by the allurements of a naval life, he succeeded 
in getting appointed on June 28, 1844, to H.MS. Collingwood, of 
eighty guns, then fitting out at Portsmouth as flagship of Rear- 
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Admiral Sir George Seymour, who had just been appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pacific Station. His first experiences of sea 
life, and the manners and customs of his messmates on board this 
ship, must have been somewhat strange. He was fond of relating 
the following incident, typical of the devices to which naval officers 
in those days sometimes resorted, in order to obtain advancement 
in a service where promotion was very slow, and almost unobtain- 
able by those who had no influential friends to push their claims. 

Before the ship left Spithead she was visited, more or less 
officially, by the Lords of the Admiralty, who, on the completion of 
their inspection, were being entertained at luncheon by Admiral Sey- 
mour. Suddenly a heavy splash was heard immediately astern of 
the ship, and therefore distinctly noticeable by the luncheon party 
in the Admiral’s after-cabin. This was quickly followed by two 
other splashes close alongside, and immediately afterwards the 
cry of ‘Man overboard’ resounded throughout the ship. Their 
lordships left their lunch in great haste, and rushed to the stern 
gallery, whence they beheld a couple of men struggling in the 
water endeavouring to support a boy who had apparently fallen 
overboard. 

A boat speedily effected their rescue, and the three were safely 
brought on board. ‘My Lords’ were full of praise and admiration 
at the gallant conduct of the two officers who had, as they inno- 
cently supposed, risked their lives by plunging overboard to the 
rescue of their small messmate. 

The captain of the ship however, a very canny man and a 
strict disciplinarian, saw through the plot, and sending for the 
two officers, instead of complimenting them on their gallant action, 
administered a severe wigging on the quarter-deck ; he further 
informed their lordships that the whole thing was a prearranged 
plot, craftily designed by the two officers to bring themselves to 
the immediate notice of their lordships! They had induced the 
youngest naval cadet to jump overboard through the stern port in 
the gun-room mess, and then jumped into the sea to effect his 
rescue! I fear the young officer was a consenting party ! 

Clements Markham served four years in the Collingwood, 
visiting not only the entire west coast of South America from the 
south of Chile to as far north as California, but also the Sandwich 
and Society Islands. 

The voyage had the effect of inspiring in him a lasting interest 
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in Peru and its ancient history, as also a deep-rooted love of 
geography, which, in after years, made him famous as the most 
eminent exponent of that science in this country. 

On his return to England he was employed in various ships 
on the Mediterranean Station, most of them old line-of-battle ships, 
and also in the Sidon, one of the first steam men-of-war used in the 
Royal Navy. 

In 1850 grave anxiety prevailed as to the fate of Sir John 
Franklin, and his two ships the Erebus and Terror, which had sailed 
from England five years before with the object of accomplishing 
the North-West Passage by sea, and had not been heard of 
during all that time. In 1848 a search expedition had been 
despatched under that capable Arctic explorer Sir James Ross, 
but it returned the following year without finding any traces of 
them. It was then decided to send in 1850 another search 
expedition, consisting of four ships under the command of Captain 
Horatio Austin. 

Clements Markham at once sent his name to the Admiralty 
as a volunteer ; his services were accepted, and he was appointed 
as a midshipman to the Assistance, commanded by Captain 
Erasmus Ommanney. He considered himself remarkably fortunate 
in being selected, for the number of applicants was very numerous. 
He was the youngest officer in the expedition, and I have no 
doubt that his selection was due to the excellent reports made by 
the captains under whom he had previously served, as to his 
abilities, his general conduct, his energy, and, doubtless, his happy 
and cheerful disposition. 

Two small steam vessels, the Pioneer and the Intrepid, were also 
attached to the larger ships, commanded respectively by Lieuten- 
ant Sherard Osborn and Lieutenant Ralph Cator. 

The squadron was provided with stores and provisions to 
last three years. All on board were most enthusiastic at their 
prospect of success, and all were determined to exert their utmost 
energies in the furtherance of the cause. 

The squadron sailed from England on May 3, 1850, and after 
a prosperous voyage across the Atlantic, arrived at the Whalefish 
Islands on June 16, where they completed with stores &c. from 
a transport specially sent out for the purpose. On June 25 the 
expedition proceeded northwards, threading its way through exten- 
sive ice-fields, until after forty-two days’ hard and continuous work 
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they reached what is called the North Water, in which they were 
able to make better progress. On landing at Cape Riley intense 
excitement was caused by the discovery of the first traces of Sir 
John Franklin’s Expedition. Pieces of rope, preserved meat tins 
with the name of ‘ Goldner,’ the contractor who had supplied Sir 
John with provisions, were conclusive evidence that the Erebus and 
Terror had been to the Cape. Shortly afterwards, on the north point 
of Beechey Island, they found three graves, with neatly carved 
head boards, erected to the memories of two of the crew of the 
Erebus and one of the Terror who had died in 1846. No document 
could be found denoting in which direction the lost expedition 
had sailed. After incurring great danger from heavy ice, the 
ships were at length secured in winter quarters between Cornwallis 
and Griffith Islands in Barrow Straits. On November 4 the sun 
peeped above the Southern horizon for the last time, and then 
disappeared to be no more seen for ninety-five days. 

The long winter passed pleasantly and happily. Guy Fawkes 
was duly burnt on November 5, with a display of rockets and blue 
lights. Two newspapers were published monthly under the titles 
of the Aurora Borealis and the Illustrated Arctic News. Characteris- 
tically, Markham was closely associated with both. He was also 
the leading spirit in the organisation of theatricals, lectures, and 
other amusements, so essential to the health and spirits of the 
men during a long, dark Arctic winter. 

Beginning with the performance of the well-known extravaganza 
of ‘ Bombastes Furioso,’ they subsequently produced the historical 
drama of ‘ Charles the Twelfth,’ and eventually performed a panto- 
mine composed by themselves, entitled ‘ Zero or Harlequin Light.’ 

On the return of the sun in April, the serious work of the expedi- 
tion was renewed, and Markham was away in command of a sledge 
party for six weeks, experiencing all the hardships and privations 
incidental to such work in a temperature several degrees below 
zero. The search by means of sledge travelling being unsuccess- 
ful, the ships were employed during the ensuing summer months 
in searching the neighbouring coasts, exploring indentations in the 
land for several miles, but, alas! without success. The expedition 
then returned to England, arriving at Woolwich on October 1, 1851. 

After his return Clements Markham passed, on board H.MS. 
Excellent at Portsmouth, the necessary examinations qualifying 
him for the rank of lieutenant, and shortly after retired from the 
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service, thus depriving the Navy of the services of one who would 
assuredly have risen to high rank and distinction. His action, 
however, left him free to carry out what he had long set his heart 
on doing, namely the investigation at first hand of the interesting 
country of Peru, visiting the actual scenes of the deeds of the Incas, 
with their mythical origin and wonderful career, and describing 
their ancient civilisation, their language, and their curious architec- 
tural remains. 

With these objects in view, Markham left England in August 
1852, and proceeding by New York and Panama, arrived at Lima 
in October. He remained in Lima long enough to visit the ruins 
of the ancient temple of Pachacamac, ‘ The Creator of the World,’ 
the ‘Supreme God ’ worshipped by the Indians of Peru. 

On one of these excursions, he relates, that he approached a 
small hut in order to seek a night’s lodging, but instead of the 
kindly Indians he had expected to find, a ruffianly crowd of negroes 
rushed out, assuming an insolent and menacing attitude. High 
words ensued, and this was followed by one of the gang rushing 
upon him with a long knife. There was nothing for him to do, but 
to fire his revolver at the fellow. Then, clapping spurs to his horse, 
he galloped off, firing a parting shot at the ruffians as he rode away 
through the city of the dead into the sandy desert, where he passed 
the night. 

In very light marching order, carrying nothing that was super- 
fluous, and escorted by a black cavalry soldier, whom he describes 
as ‘being useless and certainly no ornament,’ he left Lima on 
December 7 on his long pilgrimage to Cuzco. It is impossible, 
in a brief memoir such as this, to follow the traveller in all his wan- 
derings ; suffice it to say that, after many adventures, and passing 
through wonderfully picturesque scenery, he reached Cuzco, the 
city of the Incas, situated at an elevation of 11,380 feet above 
the level of the sea—Cuzco, the hallowed spot where Manco- 
Capac’s golden wand sank into the ground; the favoured city 
whose beautiful temples surpassed in splendour the fabled palaces 
of the Arabian Nights. His journey to Cuzco occupied more than 
three months. From Cuzco he travelled through the Montafia of 
Peru, exploring the country in the vicinity of the head waters of 
the Madre de Dios river, which was at this point nearly 300 feet 
in breadth—and also the great river Purus, one of the tributaries 
of the Amazon. 

On his return to England, which was hastened by news of his 
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father’s death, he published an account of his journeys in a most 
interesting work, entitled ‘Cuzco and Lima.’ 

Shortly after his return home in 1854 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and this was the beginning 
of that long connection with the Society, which lasted for more 
than sixty years, and only terminated with his death. He was 
twenty-five years Honorary Secretary of the Society, and for 
twelve continuous years, the longest period on record, he held the 
distinguished position of its President. 

In 1854 also, although wedded to a life of open-air activity, 
he sought and obtained employment in what was then called the 
Board of Control. This department of the Indian Government 
was four years afterwards renamed the India Office, and to this 
Markham was transferred, where he remained until 1877, when he 
retired on a pension. During the time he was attached to this 
department, he acted as Private Secretary to the Secretary of 
State for India (the late Lord Northbrook) for two years. 

He also undertook the duties of Assistant Secretary of the 
Surveys, and all other geographical work connected with 
India. 

April 23, 1857, was a momentous date in his career, for on that 
day he was married to Minna, daughter of the Rev. James Hamilton 
Chichester, Rector of Arlington, North Devon. She has been his 
life-long friend and companion for nearly sixty years. During all 
that long period they were rarely parted, and if occasionally 
circumstances arose that necessitated a separation, it was only 
for a very short time, as short as could possibly be arranged. They 

loved to be together, assisting each other, sharing mutually their 
troubles and their sorrows, and rejoicing together in the triumphant 
results of his arduous labours. There is one daughter, Mary 
Louisa, born on October 4, 1859, who survives him, and who is, and 
has been for many years, devoting herself to Church work in the 
East-end of London. 

In 1859 the India Office entrusted Markham with a very impor- 
tant mission to Peru, for which he was essentially marked out by 
his knowledge of the country, as well as by the zeal and ability 
he had displayed in the department. 

This enterprise, to which he had been appointed, was to organ- 
ise the collecting of cinchona plants and seeds, of the species 
esteemed in commerce, and for their introduction into India. It 
was a vast undertaking, but it was crowned with complete success. 
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No better man could have been selected for the work. His love of 
Peru itself, his energy, his knowledge of botany, his adaptability, 
his skill at organisation, his knowledge of the Spanish language— 
all these together were qualities perhaps united in no other man, 
and, as the result proved, he was the right man in the right place. 
He was accompanied by a collector and three other men and, it is 
almost unnecessary to state, by his devoted wife during the greater 
part of his travels. From the coast of Peru they made their way 
through the almost impenetrable virgin forest of the Province of 
Caravaya, to those regions where the plants and seeds they were in 
search of were to be found. The journey was not only difficult, 
but also very hazardous ; for had the natives suspected that the 
plants &c. were being removed for cultivation in another country, 
they would most certainly have offered a very strenuous opposition. 
However all these difficulties were overcome, and the plants and 
seeds were successfully transferred from the interior of Peru to the 
plantations that awaited them on the Neilgherry Hills in Madras. 
One of the results of Markham’s labour is that the price of quinine 
has been reduced from twenty shillings an ounce to only a few pence, 
and one of the greatest blessings that could possibly be conferred 
on the fever-stricken East is now within the reach of the poorest 
of the poor. For his great services on this occasion the Govern- 
ment awarded Markham a grant of £3000. He gives a very inter- 
esting and graphic account of his enterprise in ‘Travels in Peru 
and India,’ published by him on his return in 1862. 

To Clements Markham the naval officer, the Arctic explorer, 
the traveller and botanical collector in unknown tropical regions, 
now succeeds Markham the soldier; for on the outbreak of the 
Abyssinian War in 1867, he was specially selected and appointed to 
accompany the expedition as Geographer to the Forces under the 
command of Sir Robert Napier. No appointment could have 
been more congenial to Clements Markham, for it offered him a 
great field of observation in an almost unknown country. 

The expedition, which was despatched from Bombay, was a 
punitive one; its object was simply to enforce England’s demand 
to King Theodore for the release of our representative, who, with 
several other English subjects, had been imprisoned and most 
harshly and tyrannically treated. 

Theodore, or as he styled himself the ‘ King of Kings of Ethi- 
opia,’ was an unscrupulous and ambitious man, with exalted ideas 
of his own personality and power. It is recorded of him that he 
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possessed a well-knit muscular frame, capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and that he excelled in all athletic sports. He was reputed 
to be the best shot, the best horseman, the best spearman, and the 
best runner in Abyssinia! He was generous to excess, but subject 
to violent bursts of anger. Before declaring war, the Government 
of England sent out a special mission to Abyssinia, consisting of 
Mr. Rassam and two other gentlemen, to demand of the king 
the immediate release of our Consul, Mr. Cameron, and his fellow 
prisoners. On their arrival they were, by order of King Theodore, 
seized, imprisoned in chains, and tortured ! 

|’ ,The force that was landed in Annesley Bay, including transport 
train and camp followers, totalled over 32,000 men. The actual 
fighting force was about 16,000 men, the greater part of whom 
were Indian troops. The distance to Magdala was over 400 miles, 
which necessitated a long line of communications, so that the 
ultimate striking force was not more than four or five thousand men. 
This, however, was quite sufficient for the purpose. 

Clements Markham accompanied the Headquarters of the army 
in its long and tedious march, and was present at the assault and 
capture of Magdala. 

On seeing that all was lost, King Theodore, preferring death 
to captivity, blew out his brains. The number of European captives 
released, some of whom had been over four years in captivity, 
was sixty-seven. 

On his return to England, Clements Markham published a 
history of the expedition, in which the incidents of the campaign 
are most delightfully related. In recognition of his valuable 
services he was created C.B., as well as receiving the Abyssinian 
War medal. 

During all these stirring activities his interest in polar explora- 
tion never flagged. He was never weary of discussing the necessity 
of further research in the Far North; he was continually bringing 
the question forward, and, by his writings and his speeches, educat- 
ing the public mind on this subject. At length, in 1874, strongly 
supported by his friend Admiral Sherard Osborn and other Arctic 
authorities, he commenced an agitation for the renewal of Arctic 
research, and with such success that the Government consented 
to the despatch of two ships, the Alert and the Discovery, with 
the object of exploration in the Far North, and to reach the Pole 
if possible. The command of the expedition was entrusted to 
Captain G. S. Nares, who was recalled from the Challenger in 
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China for the purpose. The ships sailed from Portsmouth in 
May 1875. 

It is needless to say that Clements Markham took the greatest 
personal interest in every detail connected with the equipment 
and fitting out of this expedition, and he actually accompanied 
it, as a guest on board the Alert, as far as Godhavn in Greenland, 
and would have gone further had he been permitted to do so. On 
that long stormy voyage across the Atlantic he was the life and 
soul of the ward-room mess, always ready to relate his own Arctic 
experiences, always ready to impart information regarding the 
work of previous expeditions, and always ready to give good and 
sound advice in the interesting, but important, questions of 
Arctic sledge travelling and the like. 

His departure from the ship was greatly regretted when he 
bade adieu and Godspeed to the expedition at Godhavn, and 
returned to England in H.M.S. Valorous. On the arrival of the 
expedition at Spithead the following year, almost the first, if 
not the very first, man to board the ships was Clements Markham, 
and no one gave a more cordial greeting and hearty welcome to the 
officers and men of the two ships than he did. 

It was not only in the Far North that his interests were centred ; 
the South was also indebted to him for geographical recognition. 
It was due almost entirely to his persistent entreaties and represen- 
tations, as President of the Royal Geographical Society, that the 
first Antarctic Expedition under Captain Scott was despatched. 
It may very truly be said of him that he was the father of recent 
Antarctic research. He first became acquainted with Captain 
Scott when that officer was a midshipman in the Training 
Squadron, Clements Markham being at the time the guest of 
the Commodore on board the Active. He at once ‘spotted’ Scott 
as a man likely to become a good explorer, and he never lost 
sight of him, until, some twenty years after, he had placed him in 
command of the Discovery, a ship that, under his auspices and 
under his immediate directions, had been constructed at Dundee 
for exploration in the Antarctic regions. The subsequent career 
of Captain Scott most fully justified Clements Markham’s choice. 
They became firm friends, they believed in each other, and they 
worked together with mutual support in the great work they had 
set themselves to carry out. The death of Captain Scott under 
such tragic but glorious circumstances was a great blow to his 
patron, who loved him as a father does hisson. Nor did Scott ever 
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forget him. His final letter of farewell, written at the Last Camp, 
contains this message :—‘ Tell Sir Clements I thought much of 
him, and never regretted his putting me in command of the 
Discovery.’ 

Brief mention may be made of the great success he achieved 
during his long connection with the Royal Geographical Society, first 
as one of its Honorary Secretaries, and secondly as its President. 
When Markham was elected as a Fellow its membership was certainly 
under a thousand ;_ he lived to see it increased to five times that 
number, and this great increase in its strength was mainly due to 
his own labours and popularity both as Secretary and President. 

In 1896 he was created K.C.B., and was knighted and invested 
by Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. The Kings of Portugal, 
Sweden, and Norway conferred high orders upon him, the Govern- 
ments of France and Brazil recognised his great merits by the 
bestowal of equally high decorations, but I think the distinction, 
the receipt of which gave him the greatest pleasure, was when he 
was awarded, in 1888, the Founder’s Gold Medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for his services in the interests of Geography. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1873, and was 
an Honorary Member of all the Geographical Societies of Europe 
and the Americas. . 

After serving for many years as Honorary Secretary of the 
Hakluyt Society, he was elected its President from 1890 to 1909. 
Surely no one has done more for that Society than Sir Clements 
Markham! He edited more than thirty volumes for the Society, 
and translated from various languages at least half that number. He 
was a prolific and versatile writer ; at least fifty other works stand to 
his credit. His biographies include those of ‘Lord Fairfax,’ the 
‘Memoirs’ of ‘Commodore Goodenough ’ and ‘ Archbishop Mark- 
ham’; the ‘ Lives’ of ‘ Admiral J. Markham,’ ‘ Admiral Fairfax,’ 
‘John Davis,’ ‘Columbus,’ ‘Major Rennell,’ ‘Richard III.,’ ‘Edward 
VI.,’ and ‘ Sir Leopold McClintock,’ &c. His works of travel include 
‘ Franklin’s ‘ Footsteps,’ ‘Cuzco and Lima,’ ‘Travels in Peru and 
India,’ ‘ Threshold of the Unknown Region,’ ‘ Missions to Thibet,’ 
‘The Sea Fathers,’ &c. The historical books include ‘ The Abyssinian 
Expedition,’ ‘ History of Persia,’ ‘War between Peru and Chile,’ 
‘The Fighting Veres,’ ‘ History of Peru,’ ‘ Paladins of Edwin the 
Great’ (a historical romance), ‘ Battle of Wakefield,’ ‘ Battle of 
Towton,’ ‘Story of Majorca and Minorca,’ ‘The Incas of Peru,’ 
“The Conquest of New Grenada,’ &c. &c. 
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He contributed a considerable number of articles and papers 
to the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal and ‘ Proceedings,’ 
including twelve anniversary addresses, besides numerous memoirs, 
papers, and other publications. Not only did he possess the pen of 
a ready writer, but his memory was marvellous, and thus the 
readable quality of his books was enhanced by the perfect assurance 
of their accuracy. 

The death of a man of such inexhaustible powers, and so widely 
known, is a loss to the nations of the world. To his immediate 
friends it is irreparable. Yet we cannot but feel that he had done 
his work ; he had lived his life. He was the greatest geographer 
of his age, and a practical, as well as a theoretical, explorer—a 
versatile writer and an author of no mean reputation; a man of 
great knowledge; a walking encyclopedia, always ready to im- 
part information ; an excellent companion ; a firm and true friend. 

The last work on which he was engaged, and which appeared in 
the February number of the CorNHILL, was a memoir of his old 
friend and Arctic colleague, Sir Allen Young, of whom he also wrote 
an obituary notice in the January number of the Geographical 
Journal. In the latter he commences with these words—‘ There has 
passed away from among us one of the very last of the searchers 
for Franklin and one of the best.” How appropriate are these words 
if applied to himself! He was indeed the last of those old Arctic 
worthies who so gallantly maintained the best traditions of the 
Navy, and he was the best. 

Although he lived to a great age, he was always young in heart, 
and loved to be in the company of young people. Only a very 
few days before his death, he was discussing with a young relative 
the question of some private theatricals in which she was much 
interested. He at once produced from one of the drawers in his 
library an old play, in which he had himself acted some fifty years 
ago, and took the trouble of reading it to her from beginning 
to end. He advised its adoption and said ‘ You must take the 
part of the heroine, and you must get a fine dashing young fellow 
to take the part of the hero,’ and after a moment’s pause, he con- 
tinued, with a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘If you can’t find anyone 
to take the part, I will act it myself ! ’ 
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AS OTHERS SEE. 


‘It may now be divulged that, some time ago, the British lines were 
extended for a considerable distance to the South.—ExTRACT FROM 
OFFIcIAL DESPATCH. 


THE first notice that the men of the Tower Bridge Foot had that 
they were to move outside the territory they had learned so well 
in many weary marches and wanderings in networks and mazes 
of trenches, was when they crossed a road which had for long marked 
the boundary line between the grounds occupied by the British 
and French forces. 

‘Do you suppose the O.C. is drunk, or that the guide has lost 
his way ?’ said Private Robinson. ‘Somebody ought to tell him 
we're off our beat and that trespassers will be prosecuted. Not but 
what he don’t know that, seeing he prosecuted me cruel six months 
ago for roving off into the French lines—said if I did it again I 
might be took for a spy and shot. Anyhow, I’d be took for being 
where I was out o’ bounds and get a dose of Field Punishment. 
Wonder where we’re bound for ? ’ 

‘Don’t see as it matters much,’ said his next file. ‘I suppose 
one wet field ’s as good as another to sleep in, so why worry ?’ 

A little farther on, the battalion met a French Infantry Regiment 
on the march. The French regiment’s road discipline was rather 
more lax than the British, and many tolerantly amused criticisms 
were passed on the loose formation, the lack of keeping step, and 
the straggling lines of the French. The criticisms, curiously enough, 
came in a great many cases from the very men in the Towers’ ranks 
who had often ‘ groused’ most at the silliness of themselves being 
kept up to the mark in these matters. The marching Frenchmen 
were singing—but singing in a fashion quite novel to the British. 
Throughout their column there were anything up to a dozen songs 
in progress, some as choruses and some as solos, and the effect 
was certainly rather weird. The Tower Bridge officers, knowing 
their own men’s fondness for swinging march songs, expected, 
and, to tell truth, half hoped that they would give a display of their 
harmonious powers. They did, but hardly in the expected fashion. 
One man demanded in a growling bass that the ‘Home Fires be 
kept Burning,’ while another bade farewell to Leicester Square 
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in a high falsetto. The giggling Towers caught the idea instantly, 
and a confused medley of hymns, music-hall ditties, and patriotic 
songs in every key, from the deepest bellowing bass to the shrillest 
wailing treble, arose from the Towers’ ranks, mixed with whistles 
and cat-calls and Corporal Flannigan’s famous imitation of ‘ Life 
ona Farm.’ The joke lasted the Towers for the rest of that march, 
and as sure as any Frenchman met or overtook them on the road 
he was treated to a vocal entertainment that must have left him 
for ever convinced of the rumoured potency of British rum. 

By now word had passed round the Towers that they were to 
take over a portion of the trenches hitherto occupied by the French. 
Many were the doubts, and many were the arguments, as to whether 
this would or would not be to the personal advantage and comfort 
of themselves, but at least it made a change of scene and surround- 
ings from those they had learned for months past, and since 
such a change is as the breath of life to the British soldier, they 
were on the whole highly pleased with it. 

The morning was well advanced when they were met by guides 
and interpreters from the French regiment which they were re- 
lieving, and commenced to move into the new trenches. Although 
at first there were some who were inclined to criticise, and reluctant 
to believe that a Frenchman, or any other foreigner, could do or make 
anything better than an Englishman, the Towers had to admit, 
even before they reached the forward firing trench, that the work 
of making communication trenches had been done in a manner 
beyond British praise. These trenches were narrow and very 
deep, neatly paved throughout their length with brick, spaced at 
regular intervals with sunk traps for draining off rain-water, and 
with bays and niches cut deep in the side to permit the passing 
of anyone meeting a line of pack-burdened men in the shoulder- 
wide alley-way. 

When they reached the forward firing trench their admiration 
became unbounded ; they were as full of eager curiosity as children 
on a school picnic. They fraternised instantly and warmly with 
the outgoing Frenchmen, and the Frenchmen for their part were 
equally eager to express friendship, to show the English the dug- 
outs, the handy little contrivances for comfort and safety, to be- 
queath to their successors all sorts of stoves and pots and cooking 
utensils, and generally to give an impression, which was put into 
words by Private Robinson: ‘Strike me if this ain’t the most 
cordiawl bloomin’ ongtongt I’ve ever met!’ 
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The Towers had never realised, or regretted, their lack of the 
French language as deeply as they came to do now. Hitherto 
dealings in the language had been entirely with the women in the 
villages and billets of the reserve lines, where there was plenty of 
time to find means of expressing the two things that for the most 
part were all they had to express—their wants and their thanks. 
And because by now they had no slightest difficulty in making 
these billet inhabitants understand what they required—a fire 
for cooking, stretching space on a floor, the location of the nearest 
estaminets, whether eggs, butter, and bread were obtainable, and 
how much was their price—they had fondly imagined in their 
hearts, and boasted loudly in their home letters, that they were 
quite satisfactorily conversant with the French language. Now 
they were to discover that their knowledge was not quite so ex- 
tensive as they had imagined, although it never occurred to them 
that the French women in the billets were learning English a great 
deal more rapidly and efficiently than they were learning French, 
that it was not altogether their mastery of the language which 
instantly produced soap and water, for instance, when they made 
motions of washing their hands and said slowly and loudly : ‘Soap 
—you compree, soap and |’eau ; yousavvy—l’eau, wa-ter.’ But now, 
when it came to the technicalities of their professional business, 
they found their command of the language completely inadequate. 
There were many of them who could ask, ‘ What is the time?’ but 
that helped them little to discover at what times the Germans 
made a practice of shelling the trenches; they could have asked 
with ease, ‘Have you any eggs?’ but they could not twist this 
into a sentence to ask whether there were any egg-selling farms 
in the vicinity ; could have asked ‘how much’ was the bread, but 
not how many yards it was to the German trench. 

A few Frenchmen, who spoke more or less English, found them- 
selves in enormous French: and English demand, while Private 
’Enery Irving, who had hitherto borne some reputation as a French 
speaker—a reputation, it may be mentioned, largely due to his 
artful knack of helping out spoken words by imitation and ex- 
planatory acting—found his bubble reputation suddenly and dis- 
astrously pricked. He made some attempt to clutch at its remains 
by listening to the remarks addressed to him by a Frenchman, 
with a most potently intelligent and understanding expression, 
by ejaculating ‘Nong nong’ and a profoundly understanding 
‘Ah wee’ at intervals in the one-sided conversation. He tried 
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this method when called upon by a puzzled private to interpret 
the torrential speech of a Frenchman, who wished to know whether 
the Towers had any jam to spare, or whether they would exchange 
a rum ration for some French wine. ’Enery interjected a few 
‘ Ah wee’s,’ and then at the finish explained to the private. 

‘ He speaks a bit fast,’ he said, ‘ but he’s trying to tell me some- 
thing about him coming from a place called Conserve, and that 
we can have his ‘“‘ room” here—meaning, I suppose, his dug-out.’ 
He turned to the Frenchman, spread out his hands, shrugged his 
shoulders, and gesticulated after the most approved fashion of 
the stage Frenchman, bowed deeply, and said ‘ Merci, Monsieur,’ 
many times. The Frenchman naturally looked a good deal puzzled, 
but bowed politely in reply and repeated his question at length. 
This producing no effect except further stage shrugs, he seized 
upon one of the interpreters who was passing and explained rapidly. 
‘He asks,’ said the interpreter, turning to “Enery and the other 
men, ‘whether you have any conserve et rhum—jam and rum— 
you wish to exchange for his wine.’ After that "Enery Irving 
collapsed in the public estimation as a French speaker. 

When the Towers were properly installed, and the French 
regiment commenced to move out, a Tower Bridge officer came 
along and told his men that they were to be careful to keep out 
of sight, as the orders were to deceive the Germans opposite and 
to keep them ignorant as long as possible of the British-French 
exchange. Private Robinson promptly improved upon this idea. 
He found a discarded French képi, put it on his head, and looked 
over the parapet. He only stayed up for a second or two and 
ducked again, just as a bullet whizzed over the parapet. He re- 
peated the performance at intervals from different parts of the 
trench, but finding that his challenge drew quicker and quicker 
replies was obliged at last to lift the cap no more than into sight 
on the point of a bayonet. He was rather pleased with the applause 
of his fellows and the half-dozen prompt bullets which each appear- 
ance of the cap at last drew, until one bullet, piercing the cap and 
striking the point of the bayonet, jarred his fingers unpleasantly 
and deflected the bullet dangerously and noisily close to his ear. 
Some of the Frenchmen who were filing out had paused to watch 
this performance, laughing and bravo-ing at its finish. Robinson 
bowed with a magnificent flourish, then replaced the képi on the 
‘ point of the bayonet, raised the képi, and made the bayonet bow 
to the audience. A French officer came bustling along the trench 
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urging his men to move on. He stood there to keep the file passing 
along without check, and Robinson turned presently to some of 
the others and asked if they knew what was the meaning of this 
‘Mays ongfong’ that the officer kept repeating to his men. 
‘Ongfong,’ said *Enery Irving briskly, seizing the opportunity 
to re-establish himself as a French speaker, ‘ means “ children” ; 
spelled e-n-f-a-n-t-s, pronounced ongfong.’ 

‘Children!’ said Robinson. ‘ Infants, eh ? ’ealthy lookin’ lot 
o’ infants. There’s one now—that six-foot chap with the Father 
Christmas whiskers ; ’ow’s that for a’ infant ?’ 

As the Frenchmen filed out some of them smiled and nodded 
and called cheery good-byes to our men, and ’Enery Irving turned 
to a man beside him. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘is about where some appro- 
priate music should come in the book. Exit to triumphant strains 
of martial music. Buck up,Snapper! Can’t you mouth-organ ’em 
the Mar-shall-aise ? ’ 

Snapper promptly produced his instrument and mouth-organed 
the opening bars, and the Towers joined in and sang the tune with 
vociferous ‘ la-la-las.” When they had finished, two or three of 
the Frenchmen, after a quick word together, struck up ‘ God Save 
the King.’ Instantly the others commenced to pick it up, but 
before they had sung three words ’Enery Irving, in tones of horror, 
demanded ‘The Mar-shall-aise again; quick, you idiot!’ from 
Snapper, and himself swung off into a falsetto rendering of ‘ Three 
Blind Mice.’ In a moment the Towers had in full swing their medley 
caricature of the French march singing, under which ‘God Save 
the King’ was very completely drowned. 

‘What the devil d’ you mean? Are you all mad ?’ demanded 
a wrathful subaltern, plunging round the traverse to where Snapper 
mouth-organed the ‘Marseillaise,’ "Enery Irving lustily intoned 
his anthem of the Blind Mice, and Corporal Flannigan passed from 
the deep lowing of a cow to the clarion calls of the farmyard rooster. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ said ’Enery Irving with lofty dignity, ‘ but 
if I ’adn’t started this row the ’ole trenchfull o’ Frenchies would 
‘ave been ’owling our “ Gawd Save.” I saw that ’ud be a clean 
give-away, an’ the order bein’ to act so as to deceive——’ 

“Quite right,’ said the officer, ‘and a smart idea of yours to 
block it. But who was the crazy ass who started it by singing 
the “ Marseillaise ”?’ On this point, however, ‘ Enery was discreetly 
silent. 

Before the French had cleared the trench, the Germans opened 
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a leisurely bombardment with a trench mortar. This delayed the 
proceeding somewhat, because it was reckoned wiser to halt the 
men and clear them from the crowded trench into the dug-outs. 
With the double company of French and British, there was rather 
a tight squeeze in the shelters, wonderfully commodious as they 
were, 

‘ Now this,’ said Corporal Flannigan, ‘is what I call something 
like a dug-out.’ He looked appreciatively round the square, smooth- 
walled chamber and up the steps to the small opening which gave 
admittance to it. ‘Good dodge, too, this sinking it deep under- 
ground. Even if a bomb dropped in the trench just outside, and 
the pieces blew in the door, they’d only go over our heads. Some- 
thing like, this is.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said another reflectively, ‘why we don’t have 
dug-outs like this in our line?’ He spoke in a slightly aggrieved 
tone, as if dug-outs were things that were issued from the Quarter- 
Master’s store, and therefore a legitimate cause for free complaint. 
He and his fellows would certainly have felt a good deal more 
aggrieved, however, if they had been set the labour of making such 
dug-outs. 

Up above, such of the French and British as had been left in 
the trench were having quite a busy time with the bombs. The 
Frenchmen had rather a unique way of dodging these, which 
the Towers were quick to adopt. The whole length of the trench 
was divided up into compartments by strong traverses running 
back at right angles from the forward parapet, and in each of these 
compartments there were anything from four or five to a dozen 
men, all crowded to the backward end of the traverse, waiting and 
watching there to see the bomb come twirling slowly and clumsily 
over. As it reached the highest point of its curve and began to 
fall down towards the trench, it was as a rule fairly easy to say 
whether it would fall to right or left of the traverse. If it fell in 
the trench to the right, the men hurriedly plunged round the cornef 
of the traverse to the left, and waited there till the bomb exploded, 
The crushing together at the angle of the traverse, the confused 
cries of warning or advice, or speculation as to which side a bomb 
would fall, the scuffling, tumbling rush to one side or the other, 
the cries of derision which greeted the ineffective explosion—all 
made up a sort of game. The Towers had had a good many 
unhappy experiences with bombs, and at first played the un- 
known game carefully and anxiously, and with some doubts as to 
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its results. But they soon picked it up, and presently made quite 
merry at it, laughing and shouting noisily, tumbling and picking 
themselves up and laughing again like children. 

They lost three men, who were wounded through their slowness 
in escaping from the compartment where the bomb exploded, and 
this rather put the Towers on their mettle. As Private Robinson 
remarked, it wasn’t the cheese that a Frenchman should beat an 
Englishman at any blooming game. 

‘If we could only get a little bit of a stake on it,’ he said wist- 
fully, ‘ we could take ’em on, the winners being them that loses 
least men.’ 

It being impossible, however, to convey to the Frenchmen that 
interest would be added by the addition of a little bet, the Towers 
had to content themselves with playing platoon against platoon 
amongst themselves, the losing platoon to pay, what they could 
conveniently afford, the day’s rations of the men who were casual- 
tied. The subsequent task of dividing one and a quarter pots of 
jam, five portions of cheese, bacon and a meat-and-potato stew 
was only settled eventually by resource to a set of dice. 

As the bombing continued methodically, the French artillery, 
who were still covering this portion of the trench, set to work to 
silence the mortar, and the Towers thoroughly enjoyed the ensuing 
performance, and the generous, not to say extravagant, fashion in 
which the French battery, after the usual custom of French batteries 
lavished its shells upon the task. For five minutes the battery 
spoke in four-tongued emphatic tones, and the shells screamed 
over the forward trench, crackled and crashed above the German 
line, dotted the German parapet along its length, played up and 
down it in long bursts of fire, and deluged the suspected hiding- 
place of the mortar with a torrent of high explosive. When it 
stopped, the bombing also had stopped for that day. 

The French infantry did not wait for the ceasing of the artillery 
fire. They gathered themselves and their belongings and recom- 
menced to move as soon as the guns began to speak. 

‘Feenish!’ as one of them said, placing a finger on the ground, 
lifting it in a long curve, twirling it over and over and downward 
again in imitation of a falling bomb. ‘ Ze soixante-quinze speak, bang- 
bang-bang !’ and his fist jerked out four blows ina row. ‘ Feenish!’ 
he concluded, holding a hand out towards the German lines and 
making a motion of rubbing something off the slate. Plainly 
they were very proud of their artillery, and the Towers caught 
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that word ‘ soixante-quinze’ in every tone of pleasure, pride, and 
satisfaction. But as Private Robinson said, ‘ I don’t wonder at 
it. Cans is a good name, but can-an’-does would be a better.’ 

When the last of the Frenchmen had gone, the Towers com- 
pleted their settling in and making themselves comfortable in 
the vacated quarters. The greatest care was taken to avoid any 
man showing a British cap or uniform. ‘Snapper’ Brown, urged 
by the public-spirited "Enery Irving, exhausted himself in playing 
the ‘ Marseillaise ’ at the fullest pitch of his lungs and mouth-organ. 
His artistic soul revolted at last at the repetition, but since the 
on!y other French tune that was suggested was the Blue Danube 
Waltz, and there appeared to be divergent opinions as to its nation- 
ality, ‘Snapper’ at last struck, and refused to play the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ a single time more. ’*Enery Irving enthusiastically took up 
this matter of ‘acting so as to deceive the Germans.’ 

‘Act!’ he said. ‘If I’d a make-up box and a false moustache 
ere, I'd act so as to cheat the French President ’imself, much 
less a parcel of beer-swilling Germs.’ 

The German trenches were too far away to allow of any con- 
versation, but *Enery secured a board, wrote on it in large letters 
“Veev la France,’ and displayed it over the parapet. After the 
Germans had signified their notice of the sentiment by firing a 
dozen shots at it, “Enery replaced it by a fresh one, ‘A baa la 
Bosh.’ This notice was left standing, but to ’Enery’s annoyance 
the Germans displayed in return a board which said in plain 
English, ‘Good morning.’ ‘ Ain’t that a knock out,’ said ’Enery 
disgustedly. ‘Much use me acting to deceive the Germans if 
some silly blighter in another bit o’ the line goes and gives the 
game away.’ 

Throughout the rest of the day he endeavoured to confuse the 
German’s evident information by the display of the French cap and 
of French sentences on the board like ‘ Bong jewr,’ ‘ Bong nwee,’ 
and ‘ Mercridi,’ which he told the others was the French for a day 
of the week, the spelling being correct as he knew because he 
had seen it written down, and the day indicated, he believed, being 
Wednesday—or Thursday. ‘And that’s near enough,’ he said, 
“because to-day is Wednesday, and if Mercridi means Wednesday, 
‘they'll think I’m signalling “‘ to-day ”’ ; and if it means Thursday, 
they'll think I’m talking about to-morrow.’ All doubts of the 
German’s knowledge appeared to be removed, however, by their 
next notice, which stated plainly, ‘ You are Englander.’ To that 
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*Enery, his French having failed him, could only retort by a draw- 
ing of outstretched fingers and a thumb placed against a prominent 
nose on an obviously French face, with pointed moustache and 
imperial, and a French cap. But clearly even this failed, and the 
German’s next message read, ‘ Well done, Wales!’ The Towers 
were annoyed, intensely annoyed, because shortly before that 
time the strikes of the Welsh miners had been prominent in the 
English papers, and as the Towers guessed from this notice at 
least equally prominent in the German journals. 

‘And I only ’opes,’ said Robinson, ‘they sticks that notice 
up in front of some of the Taffy regiments.’ 

‘I don’t see that a bit,’ said “Enery Irving. ‘The Taffys 
out ’ere ’ave done their bit along with the best, and they’re just 
as mad as us, and maybe madder, at these ha’penny-grabbing 
loafers on strike.’ 

‘True enough,’ said Robinson, ‘but maybe they’ll write 
’ome and tell their pals ’ow pleased the Bosche is with them, and 
‘ave a kind word in passing to say when any of them goes ’ome 
casualtied or on leave. ‘‘ Well done Wales! ” Well, I’ope Wales 
likes that smack in the eye,’ and hespat contemptuously. Presently 
he had the pleasure of expressing his mind more freely to a French 
signaller of artillery who was on duty at an observing post in this 
forward fire trench. The Frenchman had a sufficient smattering 
of English to ask awkward questions as to why men were allowed 
to strike in England in war time, but unfortunately not enough 
to follow Robinson’s lengthy and agonised explanations that these 
men were not English but—a very different thing—Welsh, and, 
more than that, unpatriotic swine, who ought to be shot. He 
was reduced at last to turning the unpleasant subject aside by 
asking what the Frenchman was doing there now the British had 
taken over. And presently the matter was shelved by a French 
observing officer, who was on duty there, calling his signallers 
to attention. The German guns had opened a slow and casual 
fire about half an hour before on the forward British trench, and 
now they quickened their fire and commenced methodically to 
bombard the trench. At his captain’s order a signaller called 
up a battery by telephone. The telephone instrument was in a 
tall narrow box with a handle at the side, and the signaller ground 
the handle vigorously for a minute and shouted a long string of 
hello’s into the instrument, rapidly twirled the handle again and 
shouted, twirled and shouted. 
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The Towers watched him in some amusement. ‘ ’Ere, chum,’ 
said Robinson, ‘ you ’aven’t put your tuppence in the slot,’ and 
’Enery Irving in a falsetto imitation of a telephone girl’s metallic 
voice drawled: ‘ Put two pennies in, please, and turn the handle 
after each—one—two—thank you! You're through.’ The sig- 
naller revolved the handle again. ‘ You’re mistook, ’Enery,’ said 
Robinson, ‘’e ain’t through. Chum, you ought to get your 
tuppence back.’ 

‘Ask to be put through to the inquiry office,’ said another. 
‘Make a complaint and tell ’em to come and take the blanky thing 
away if it can’t be kept in order. That’s what I used to ’ear my 
governor say every other day.’ 

From his lookout corner the captain called down in rapid 
French to his signaller. 

‘D’ye ’ear that,’ said Robinson. ‘Garsong he called him. He’s 
a bloomin’ waiter! Well, well, and me thought he was asignaller.’ 

The captain at last was forced to descend from his place, 
and with the signaller endeavour to rectify the faulty instrument. 
They got through at last, and the captain spoke to his battery. 

‘Kar that,’ said Robinson. ‘‘“‘ Mesonfong,” hesays. He’s got 
a lot o’ bloomin’ infants too.’ 

“Queer crowd!’ said Flannigan. “What with infants for 
soldiers and a waiter for a signaller, and a butcher or a baker or 
candlestick-maker for a President, as I’m told they have, they’re 
@ rum crush altogether.’ 

The captain ascended to his place again. A German shell, 
soaring over, burst with a loud crump behind the trench. The 
French signaller laughed and waved derisively towards the shell. 
He leaned his head and body far to one side, straightened slowly, 
bent his head on a curve to the other side and brought it up with 
a jerk, imitating, as he did so, the sound of the falling and burst- 
ing shell, ‘ sss-eee-aaa-ahah-aow-Wowmr.’ Another shell fell, and 
‘aow-Wour,’ he cried again, shuffling his feet and laughing gaily. 
The Towers laughed with him, and when the next shell fell there 
was a general chorus of imitation. 

The captain called again, the signaller ground the handle and 
spoke into the telephone. ‘Fire!’ he said, nodding delightedly 
to the Towers; ‘ boom-boom-boom-boom.’ Immediately after they 
heard the loud, harsh, crackling reports of the battery to their rear, 
and the shells rushed whistling overhead. 

The signaller mimicked the whistling sound, and clicked his heels 
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together. ‘Ha!’ he said, ‘soixante-quinze—good, eh?’ The 
captain called to him, and again he revolved the handle and called 
to the battery. 

‘Garsong,’ said Robinson, ‘a plate of swasong-canned beans, 
si voo play—and serve ’em hot.’ 

A German shell dropped again, and again the chorused howls 
and laughter of the Towers marked its fall. The captain called for 
high explosive, and the signaller shouted on the order. 

‘Exploseef,’ repeated "Enery Irving, again airing his French. 
‘That’s high explosive.’ 

‘Garsong, twopennorth of exploseef soup,’ chanted Robinson. 

Then the order was sent down for rapid fire, and a moment 
later the battery burst out in running quadruple reports, and the 
shells streamed whistling overhead. The Towers peered through 
periscopes and over the parapet to watch the tossing plumes of 
smoke and dust that leaped and twisted in the German lines. 
‘Good old cans!’ said Robinson appreciatively. 

When the fire stopped, the captain came to the telephone and 
spoke to the battery in praise of their shooting. The Towers 
listened carefully to catch a word here and there. ‘There he goes 
again,’ said Robinson, ‘ with ’is bloomin’ infants,’ and later he 
asked the signaller the meaning of ‘ mes braves’ that was so often 
in the captain’s mouth. 

‘Ear that,’ he said to the other Towers when the signaller 
explained it meant ‘my braves.’ ‘ Bloomin’ braves he’s calling 
his battery now. Infants was bad enough, but “‘ braves ” is about 
the limit. I’m open to admit they’re brave enough ; that bombing 
didn’t seem to worry them, and shell-fire pleases them like a call 
for dinner ; and you remember that time we was in action one side 
of the La Bassée road and they was in it on the other? Strewth! 
When I remember the wiping they got crossing the open, and the 
way they stuck it and plugged through that mud, and tore the 
barbed wire up by the roots, and sailed over into the German trench, 
I’m not going to contradict anybody that calls °em brave. But it 
sounds rum to ’ear ’em call each other it.’ 

Robinson was busy surveying in a periscope the ground between 
the trenches. ‘I dunno if I’m seein’ things,’ he remarked suddenly, 
“but I could’ve swore a man’s ’and waved out o’ the grass over 
there.’ With the utmost caution half a dozen men peered out 
through loopholes and with periscopes in the direction indicated, 
and presently a chorus of exclamations told that the hand had 
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again been seen. Robinson was just about to wave in reply when 
’*Enery grabbed his arm. 

‘ You’re a nice one to “ act so as to deceive,” you are,’ he said 
warmly. ‘Is’pose a khaki sleeve is likely to make the "Uns believe 
we're French. Now, you watch me.’ 

He pulled back his tunic sleeve, held his shirt-sleeved arm up 
the moment the next wave came, and motioned a reply. 

‘He’s in a hole o’ some sort,’ said *Enery. ‘Now I wonder 
who it is. A Frenchie by his tunic sleeve.’ 

“Yes ; there’s ’is cap,’ said Robinson suddenly. ‘ Just up—and 
gone.’ 

‘Make the same motion wi’ this cap on a bayonet,’ said ’Enery ; 
‘then knock off, case the Boches spot ’im.’ 

The matter was reported, and presently a couple of officers came 
along, made a careful examination, and waved the cap. A cautious 
reply, and a couple of bullets whistling past their cap came at the 
same moment. 

Later, "Enery sought the sergeant. ‘Mind you this, sergeant,’ 
he said, ‘if there’s any volunteerin’ for the job o’ fetchin’ that 
chap in, he belongs to me. I found ’im.’ The sergeant grinned. 

‘ Robinson was here two minutes ago wi’ the same tale,’ he said. 
‘Seems you're all in a great hurry to get shot.’ 

‘ Like his bloomin’ cheek !’ said the indignant ’Enery. ‘I know 
why he wants to go out; he’s after those German helmets the 
interpreter told us was lyin’ out there.’ 

The difficulty was solved presently by the announcement that 
an officer was going out and would take two volunteers—B Company 
to have first offer. ’Enery and Robinson secured the post, and 
’Enery immediately sought the officer. Reminding him of the order 
to ‘ act so as to deceive,’ he unfolded a plan which was favourably 
considered. 

‘Those Boshies thought they was bloomin’ clever to twig we 
was English,’ he told the others of B Company; ‘ but you wait 
till the lime-light’s on me. I'll puzzle ’em.’ 

The two French artillery signallers were sleeping in the forward 
trench, and after some explanation readily lent their long-skirted 
coats. The officer and Robinson donned one each, and ’Enery 
carefully arrayed himself in a torn and discarded pair of old French 
baggy red breeches and the damaged French cap, and discarded 
his own jacket. His grey shirt might have been of any nationality, 

so that on the whole he made quite a passable Frenchman. While 
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they waited for darkness he paraded the trench, shrugging his 
shoulders and gesticulating. ‘Bon joor, mays ong-fong,’ he 
remarked with a careless hand-wave. ‘Hey, garsong! Donney- 
moi du pang eh du beurre, si voo play—and donnay-moi swoy- 
zong cans—rapeed—exploseef! Merci, mes braves, mes bloomin’ 
’eroes . . . mes noble warriors, merci. Snapper, strike up the 
* Conkerin’ Ero,” if you please.’ 

Before the time came to go he added to his make-up by marking 
on his face with a burnt stick huge black moustachios and an 
imperial, and although the officer stared a little when he came 
along he ended by laughing, and leaving *Enery his ‘ make-up’ 
disguise. 

An hour after dark the three slipped quietly over the parapet 
and out through the barbed wire, dragging a stretcher after them. 
It was a fairly quiet night, with only an occasional rifle cracking 
and no artillery fire. A bright moon floated behind scudding 
clouds, and perhaps helped the adventure by the alternate minutes 
of light and dark and the difficulty of focusing eyes to the differences 
of moonlight and dark and the blaze of an occasional flare when 
the moon was obscured. Behind the parapet the Towers waited 
with rifles ready, and stared out through the loopholes ; and behind 
them the French artillery officer, and his signallers standing by 
their telephone, also waited with the loaded guns and ready gunners 
at the other end of the wire. The watchers saw the dark blot of 
men and stretcher slip under the wires, and slowly, very slowly, 
creep on through the long grass. Half-way across, the watchers 
lost them amidst the other black blots and shadows, and it was 
a full half-hour after when a private exclaimed suddenly: ‘I see 
them,’ he said. ‘There, close where we saw the hand.’ 

The moon vanished a moment, then sailed clear, throwing a 
strong silvery light across the open ground, and showing plainly 
the German wire entanglements and the black-and-white patch- 
work of their barricade. There were no visible signs of the rescue 
party, for the good reason that they had slipped into and lay prone 
in the wide shell crater that held the wounded Frenchman. Far 
spent the man was when they found him, for he had lain there three 
nights and two days with a bullet-smashed thigh and the scrape 
across his skull that had led the rest of his night patrol to count 
him dead and so abandon him. 

Now the moon slid again behind the racing clouds, and patches 
of light and shadow in turn chased across the open ground. 
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‘ Here they come,’ said the captain of B Company a few minutes 
later. ‘ At least I think it’s them, altho’ I can only see two men 
and no stretcher.’ 

‘Do you see them ?’ said an eager voice in French at his ear, 
and when he turned and found the gunner captain and explained 
to him, the captain made a gesture of despair. ‘ Perhaps it is that 
they cannot move him,’ he said. ‘Or would they, do you think, 
return for morehelp? I should go myself but that I may be needed 
to talk with the battery. Perhaps one of my signallers—— ’ 

But the Englishman assured him it was better to wait; they 
could not be returning for help ; that the three could do all a dozen 
could. 

Again they waited and watched in eager suspense, glimpsing 
the crawling figures now and then, losing them again, in doubts 
and certainty in swift turns as to the whereabouts and identity 
of the crawling figures. 

‘There is one of them,’ said the captain quickly; ‘there, by 
himself, in those cursed red breeches. They show up in the flare- 
light like a blood-spot on a clean collar. Dashed idiot! And I 
was a fool, too, to let him go like that.’ 

But it was plain now that ’Enery Irving was dragging his red 
breeches well clear of the others, although it was not plain what 
the others had done with the stretcher. There were two of them 
at the length of a stretcher apart, and yet no visible stretcher 
lay between them. It was the sergeant who solved the mystery. 

“I’m blowed ! ’ he said, in admiring wonder; ‘they’ve covered 
the stretcher over with cut grass. They’ve got their man too— 
see his head this end.’ 

Now that they knew it, all could see the outline of the man’s 
body covered over with grass, the thick tufts waving upright from 
his hands and nodding between his legs. 

They were three-quarters of the way across now, but still with 
a dangerous slope to cross. It was ever so slight, but, tilted as 
it was towards the enemy’s line, it was enough to show much more 
plainly anything that moved or lay upon its face. They crawled 
on with a slowness that was an agony to watch, crawled an inch 
at a time, lying dead and still while a light flared, hitching them- 
selves and the dragging stretcher onward as the dullness of hazed 
moonlight fell. ¥ 

The French captain was consumed with impatience, mutter- 
ing exhortations to caution, whispering excited urgings to move, as, 
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if his lips were at the creepers’ ears, his fingers twitching and 
jerking, his body hitching and holding still, exactly as if he too 
crawled out there and dragged at the stretcher. 

And then when it seemed that the worst was over, when there 
was no more than a score of feet to cover to the barbed wire, when 
they were actually crawling over the brow of the gentle rise, dis- 
covery came. There were quick shots from one spot of the German 
parapet, confused shouting, the upward soaring of half a dozen 
blazing flares. 

And then before the two dragging the stretcher could move in 
a last desperate rush for safety, before they could rise from their 
prone position, they heard the rattle of fire increase swiftly to a 
trembling staccato roar. But, miraculously, no bullets came near 
them, no whistling was about their ears, no ping and smack of im- 
pacting lead hailed about them—except, yes, just the fire of one 
rifle or two that sent aimed bullet after bullet hissing over them. 
They could not understand it, but without waiting to understand 
they half rose, thrust and hauled at the stretcher, dragged it under 
the wires, heaved it over to where eager hands tore down the sand- 
bags to gap a passage for them. A handful of bullets whipped 
and rapped about them as they tumbled over, and the stretcher 
was hoisted in, but nothing worth mention, nothing certainly of 
that volume of fire that drummed and rolled out over there. They 
did not understand; but the others in the trench understood, and 
laughed a little and swore a deal, then shut their teeth and set 
themselves to pump bullets in a covering fire upon the German 
parapet. 

The stretcher party drew little or no fire, simply and solely 
because just one second after those first shots and loud shouts had 
declared the game up, a figure sprang from the grass fifty yards 
along the trench and twice as far out in the open, sprang up and 
ran out, and stood in the glare of light, the baggy scarlet breeches 
and grey shirt making a flaring mark that no eye, called suddenly 
to see, could miss, that no rifle brought sliding through the loophole 
and searching for a target could fail to mark. The bullets began 
to patter about *Enery Irving’s feet, to whine and whimper and 
buzz about his ears. And ’Enery—this was where the trench, 
despite themselves, laughed—’Enery placed his hand on his heart, 
swept off his cap in a magnificent arm’s length gesture, and bowed 
low ; then swiftly he rose upright, struck an attitude that would 
have graced the hero of the highest class Adelphi drama, and in 
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a shrill voice that rang clear above the hammering tumult of the 
rifles, screamed ‘ Veev la France! A baa la Bosh!’ The rifles 
by this time were pelting a storm of lead at him, and now that 
the haste and flurry of the urgent call had passed and the shooters 
had steadied to their task, the storm was perilously close. *Enery 
stayed a moment even then to spread his hands and raise his 
shoulders ear-high in a magnificent stage shrug; but a bullet 
snatched the cap from his head, and ’Enery ducked hastily, turned, 
and ran his hardest, with the bullets snapping at his heels. 

Back in the trench a frantic French captain was raving at the 
telephone, whirling the handle round, screaming for ‘ Fire, fire, 
fire !’ 

Private Flannigan looked over his shoulder at him. ‘Mong 
capitaine,’ he said, ‘ you ought, you reely ought, to ring up your 
telephone; turn the handle round an’ say something.’ 

* Drop two pennies in,’ mocked another as the captain birr-r-red 
the handle and yelled again. 

Whether he got through, or whether the burst of rifle fire reached 
the listening ears at the guns, nobody knew; but just as ’Enery did 
his ear-embracing shoulder-shrug the first shells screamed over, 
burst and leaped down along the German parapet. After that 
there was no complaint about the guns. They scourged the para- 
pet from end to end, up and down, and up again; they shook it 
with the blast of high explosive, ripped and flayed it with driving 
blasts of shrapnel, smothered it with a tempest of fire and lead, 
blotted it out behind a veil of writhing smoke. 

At the sound of the first shot the gunner captain had leaped 
back to the trench. ‘Is he in? Is he arrived ?’ he shouted in 
the ear of the B Company captain who leaned anxiously over the 
parapet. The captain drew back and down. ‘He’s in—bless 
him—I mean dash his impudent hide!’ 

The Frenchman turned and called to his signaller, and the next 
moment the guns ceased. But the captain waited, watching with 
narrowed eyes the German parapet. The storm of his shells had 
obliterated the rifle fire, but after a few minutes it opened up again 
in straggling shots. 

The captain snapped back a few orders, and prompt to his word 
the shells leaped and struck down again on the parapet. A dozen 
rounds and they ceased, and again the captain waited and watched. 
The rifles were silent now, and presently the captain relaxed his 
scowling glare and his tightened lips. ‘ Vermin!’ he said. He 
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used just the tone a man gives to a ferocious dog he has beaten 
and cowed to a sullen submission. 

But he caught sight of "Enery making his way along the trench 
past his laughing and chaffing mates, and leaped down and ran 
to him. ‘ Bravo!’ he beamed, and threw his arms round the 
astonished soldier, and before he could dodge, as the disgusted 
’Enery said afterwards, ‘planted two quick-fire kisses, smack, 
smack,’ on his two cheeks. 

‘Mon brave!’ he said, stepping back and regarding ’Enery 
with shining eyes, ‘ Mon brave, mon beau Anglais, mon——’ 

But ’Enery’s own captain arrived here and interrupted the 
flow of admiration, cursing the grinning and sheepish private for a 
this, that, and the other crazy, play-acting idiot, and winding up 
abruptly by shaking hands with him and saying gruffly, ‘ Good 
work, though. B Company’s proud of you, and so’m I.’ 

‘An’ I admit I felt easier after that rough-tonguin’,’ "Enery 
told B Company that night over a mess-tin of tea. ‘It was sort 
of natural like, an’ what a man looks for, and it broke up about as 
unpleasant a sit-u-ation as I’ve seen staged. I could see you all 
grinnin’, and I don’t wonder at it. That slobberin’ an’ kissin’ 
business, an’ the Mong Brav Conkerin’ ’Ero may be all right for 
a lot o’ bloomin’ Frenchies that don’t know better———’ 

He took a long swig of tea. 

‘Though, mind you,’ he resumed, ‘I haven’t a bad word to 
fit to a Frenchman. They’re real good fighting stuff, an’ they 
ain’t ’arf the light-’earted an’ light-’eaded grinnin’ giddy goats 
I used to take ’em for.’ 

‘There wasn’t much o’ the light ’eart look about the Mong 
Cappytaine to-night,’ said Robinson. ‘’Is eyes was snappin’ 
like two ends o’ a live wire, and ’e ’andled them guns as business- 
like as a butcher cutting chops.’ 

‘That’s it,’ said ’Enery, ‘ business-like is the word for ’em. 
I noticed them ’airy-faces shootin’ to-day. They did it like they 
was sent there to kill somebody, and they meant doin’ their job 
thorough an’ competent. Afore I come this trip on the Continong 
I used to think a Frenchman was good for nothing but fiddlin’ 
an’ dancin’ an’ makin’ love. But since I’ve seen ’im settin’ to 
Bosh partners an’ dancin’ across the neutral ground an’ love- 
makin’ wi’ Rosalie, I’ve learned better. ’Ere’s luck to ’im,’ and 
he drained the mess-tin. 


1 Rosalie—the French nickname for the bayonet. 
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And the French, if one might judge from the story mon capi- 
taine had to tell his major, had also revised some ancient opinions 
of their Allies. 

‘Cold!’ he said scornfully; ‘never again till me these English 
are cold. Children—perhaps. Foolish—but yes, a little. They 
try to kill a man between jests; they laugh if a bullet wounds a 
comrade so that he grimaces with pain—it is true; I saw it.’ It 
was true, and had reference to a slight scrape of a bullet across the 
tip of the nose of a Tower’s private, and the ribald jests and laughter 
thereat. ‘They make jokes, and say a man, “ stopped one,’ mean- 
ing a shell had been stopped in its flight by exploding on him— 
this the interpreter has explained to me. But cold—no, no, no! 
If you had seen this man—ah, sublime, magnificent! With the 
whistling balls all round him he stands, so brave, so noble, so fine, 
stands—so! ‘ Vive la France!” he cried aloud, with a tongue of 
trumpets; ‘“ Vive la France! A bas les Boches!”’ 

The captain, as he declaimed ‘with a tongue of trumpets,’ 
leaped to his feet and struck an attitude that was really quite 
a good imitation of *Enery’s own mock tragedian one. But the 
officers listening breathed awe and admiration; they did not, as 
the Towers did, laugh, because here, unlike the Towers, they saw 
nothing to laugh at. 

The captain dropped to his chair amid a murmur of applause. 
‘Sublime!’ he said. ‘That posture, that cry! Indeed, it was 
worthy of a Frenchman. But certainly we must recommend him 
for a Cross of France, eh, my major ?’ 

’Enery Irving got the Cross of the Legion of Honour. But I 
doubt if it ever gave him such pure and legitimate joy as did a 
notice stuck up in the German trench next day. Certainly it 
insulted the English by stating that their workers stayed at home 
and went on strike while Frenchmen fought and died. But it was 
headed ‘ Frenchman ! ’ and it was written in French. 

Boyp CaBLE. 
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THE TREASON OF CORPORAL ARISTIDE LEMIEUX. 
BY C. R. L. FLETCHER. 


I think that Corporal Lemieux must have told this story to his 
Captain when he was lying wounded in hospital ; very likely the 
Captain had brought him a bag of oranges. To me, as to the Corporal, 
the substance of the story came in a dream ; but both he and his imperial 
interlocutor were poor, wooden, sawdust-stuffed puppets until they had 
paid a brief visit to the greatest ling artist in historical romance. 
They returned from that visit much more lively ; yet they still remain 
but faint and feeble imitations of the immortal figures which fill the 
canvases of that great artist. 


THE rain had turned to sleet and the sleet to snow, which froze 
as it fell. After a weary night of digging and plastering with 
frozen mud we stood to arms just before dawn, and then those 
damned minenwerfers began to toss sausages over us. It was the 
day—I don’t know if you remember it, mon capitaine—on which 
Sergeant Mallet and poor little Giraud were blown to bits by one. 
Our parados was very weak at that angle; that Picard marl is 
more like brown boot-grease than a decent earth in wet weather,and 
the long rains had caused many landslips. At seven o’clock we 
had our coffee and I turned in. It was an hour before I could sleep 
for the cold, though my back was hard up against old Lemaire’s 
fat carcase. But when I got off, and began to dream (I think one 
dreams always in sleep, don’t you, sir? though it is seldom one 
can remember one’s dreams afterwards), 1 found myself with a 
battered bearskin on my head, dressed in pieces of ragged cloth 
tied with string and wisps of straw—I assure you you could not 
refer it to any known uniform—over my boots in frozen slush, 
embracing a flint-lock musket of scandalous antiquity. I knew, 
without being told, that I was on punishment-drill. I was looking 
over the bank of a swollen river, down which great blocks of ice 
were rolling. It was a very cold dawn that was breaking over 
plains of snow; there were a few clumps of battered pine-trees 
along the low clifis which formed the banks of the river, and woods 
of the same trees were dotted on the snow-covered flat beyond. 
My feet told me that, for an untold length of time in the past, 
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T had been marching leagues upon leagues ; and my stomach let 
me know that it was painfully empty. 

My mind—which worked very clearly—recalled to me one 
continuous memory of an endless battlefield, covered with dead 
men and horses lying grotesquely upon snow; guns abandoned, 
with snow-wreaths a foot thick over the Emperor’s monogram on 
the breech, the woodwork of the limbers all broken up for fuel ; 
the few surviving horses snatching at the thatch of the wretched 
hovels that we passed ; half-eaten corpses ; and, somewhere in the 
background, either the presence or the knowledge of great grey 
wolves, the only fat things in all that hungry white world, for 
they lived upon—us ! 

I tell you what I saw inside my head would have made the 
fortune of a cinema-show! For in the woods beyond the river I 
knew the enemy had got cannon, which they hardly took the 
trouble to hide. Every now and then I could see the flashes, and 
there were a few dead lying out on our bank ; but I think we had 
either nothing left to reply with, or all our gunners were at bridge- 
fatigues of one kind oranother. Still farther off I could see Cossacks ; 
their lances all spiked against the dull grey sky. It was as though 
they sprang up to peer at us, and then ducked. I said to myself, 
‘But you should be in trenches, you fools "—and then I remem- 
bered that the ground was too hard-frozen for digging, and that 
the wary Cossacks were far out of range. I knew we were trying 
to cross this devil of a river, for I could see, on its bank below me, 
our pontonmiers working like demons to repair a half-burned bridge. 
Many of them were up to their waists in the water, and sometimes 
a huge ice block would come whirling down and sweep away half 
a dozen of them. How little these things affect one in real life 
nowadays; but in my dream their screams for help made me 
shudder! And I wanted to shout encouragement to one brave old 
moustache whom I saw being swept along by the current, but 
supporting himself cleverly by clinging to the swollen carcase of 
a dead wolf. It pleased me too, somehow, to know that wolves also 
died, in a world where men’s deaths were unnoticed. 

While I was thus slowly digesting my surroundings, I began 
wondering for what crime I was being punished ; and presently 
the headache that was doing duty for my brain told me that I 
had become a traitor to my Emperor! I was now—what did they 
call it before the Revolution ?’—a philosophe, an illuminatus 
(now where the devil did I get that word ?) ; and I felt an immense 
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longing to communicate to him tidings which would not only clear 
myself but be of immense value to him. Much chance, however, 
I should get of that! No, I should soon be shot, and, indeed, I 
wondered why I had not been shot already. The only practical 
comfort I got was in the fact that, thovgh I was on punishment- 
drill, the cross was still on my breast; he had pinned it there 
himself (was it on the day of the Moskowa? I couldn’t remember 
on what day; I only knew I had earned and received it); and I 
argued that one is not shot for treason while one wears the cross. 
There would be at least some ceremony of degradation ; and then 
I would give vent to all the wonderful thoughts that were crowding 
on my brain ; I felt sure I should be able to convince him that he 
was utterly wrong, for he only needed to be told. 

But oh! I was cold—colder than I have ever been in this 
damned campaign. Mon Dieu, I don’t envy the Boches if that is 
what they have to endure on the Hastern Front! ... 

Oh yes, 1 knew the Emperor. He was everywhere in that 
campaign. We all knew him. There were no railways, no Head- 
quarters fifty kilos back. (Indeed, I kept wondering why there 
were not these things.) And suddenly he came out of a dirty 
little cottage, not far from the river bank—so small and grey he 
looked, and all swaddled up in winter clothing, his arms stiff with 
the thickness of it. I remember that he hoisted himself with some 
difficulty on to a horse—a grey horse—and trotted off to look at 
the work on the bridges (there was another bridge, a new one, 
being constructed, farther up stream, from newly-felled trees). 
I could hear the pontonniers cheer as he appeared. Then back he 
came and saw me ploughing to and fro in the ffeezing slush with 
my load of ironmongery on my shoulder—that musket must 
have weighed twenty kilos. He fronted, and called over his shoulder, 
“Davoust ! ’ and a stout little man with a large nose came quickly 
forward... . Oh! he had them—how do the English sayNt !— 
feeding out of his hand, all his marshals. He then spoke to the 
Prince of Eckmiihl, and his voice made me shiver (it always 
did); he said,‘ Have I so many of my old grognards left that my 
officers can afford to kill them with field-punishments before my 
eyes ?—a croix dhonneur, too! Who is this fellow, and what 
is his crime ?’ 

“I will inquire, Sire, more closely, but Colonel Bréard said 
something about communication with the enefmy—suspicion of 


treason ; the man ought to have been——’ 
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‘Treason!’ broke in the Emperor—who, by the way, seldom 
allowed anyone to finish a sentence. ‘ What the devil kind of 
treason can one of my Guard commit in this wilderness? Bring 
the fellow into the hut at_once; fetch his sergeant, and your 
informations.’ 

From behind me at once stepped forward my own great-grand- 
father, who had indeed been a sergeant in the Old Guard, and had 
fought in all the campaigns from 1809 onwards. Grandmother had 
a picture which she always declared to be a likeness of him, though 
I suppose it was really only a drawing of the uniform. You know 
the sort of thing—long looped love-locks, enormous gaiters and 
cross-belts, and a perpetual scowl of ferocity ; I recognised great- 
grandpapa at once. 

So I saluted, and pulled my feet by force out of the ice, ripping 
off half the sole of one boot in doing so ; and I was marched, in front 
of this ancestor, into the cottage that was serving as Headquarters 
of the Emperor. You know one is never surprised in a dream, and 
so I was only amused to see that the inside of the cottage was not 
that of a mud-walled hut on the banks of the Beresina, but our own 
Colonel’s dug-out, with roughly boarded walls and floor, and a 
little stove well alight, in the trenches in Picardy ! 

As for Napoleon and Sergeant Lemieux of the Old Guard, 
they were still the figures, and wore still the uniforms, of 1812. 
But my bearskin, my rags and straw-wisps, and my ridiculous 
flint-lock had vanished (and with them my headache and my sense 
of disgrace), and I was once more Corporal Lemieux of the 177th, 
wearing the little anti-shrapnel saucepan-helmet and the blue-of- 
the-horizon service dress of to-day. This gave me, you understand, 
a great sense of superiority, of comparative civilisation. I felt as 
if I had now to deal with two overgrown children, to whom it 
behoved me to be very kind; but, alas, my croix d’honneur had 
vanished too. One can’t have everything even in dreams. 

We three were alone. The Emperor seated himself in the 
Colonel’s only chair. We stood to attention. 

‘Speak up, Sergeant Lemieux,’ said Napoleon. ‘ Of what is this 
man accused, and who is he ?’ 

“My degenerate descendant, Sire,’ said great-grandpapa, and, 
faith, he meant it too; he was a very tall, fine man. 

‘I do not love to hear of descendants, mon vieux; the King 
of Rome is a frail child.’ 

“My Emperor will perhaps not remember that I was on guard 
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on the Terrace that night. How we counted the cannon-shots 
till the hundred-and-first told us he was born! But I have not 
forgotten the noble pourboire, nor how we spent it at the Cadran 
Bleu ! ’ 

(It is true, you see, that the old grognards used to speak to him 
like family servants in the old plays.) He smiled, and seeing my 
chance, I broke in with perfect sang-froid : 

‘Sire, all France is your descendant to-day. The whole of this 
trench, and two hundred miles of other first-line trenches, and 
another thousand miles of second-, third-, and fourth-line trenches, 
not to mention the boyausx, and the billets, and the rest-camps, 
and the bases, are full of your children.’ 

“A goodly family, mon brave. I have sometimes been accused 
of being the father of my people in more senses than one, but I 
had not quite realised all this——’ 

Then his eye fell on the walls of the dug-out, and he got up 
and began to inspect them. Great-grandpapa’s eyes followed his, 
and I thought my worthy ancestor would have died of an apoplexy 
where he stood. He began to gurgle out some sort of apology or 
explanation, but gave it up after a grunt or two. After all, it 
wasn’t his affair; and how the deuce could a sergeant of the Old 
Guard have explained the contents of my Colonel’s dug-out ? 

Pinned to the boards, between photographs of a Norman 
chateau and of a brace of cuddly babies on the lap of a pretty 
mother, were three little flags, French, English, and Russian, and 

scrawled beneath them the words : 





Vive la République ! 
Vive le Roi Georges ! 
Vive le Tsar ! 


A flaming cover of La Vie Parisienne represented a John-Bulldog 
with a tricolour ribbon round his fat neck, a British sailor’s cap 
on his head, and a cigarette in his mouth, giving a light to a French 
girl, who stood on tiptoe to reach him with hers. Stuck slantwise 
by its spike into a crack was a battered German helmet, with the 
green rosettes of a Saxon corps on the ends of its cheek-straps ; 
and below it was written, ‘ For cigar ends and other small rubbish.’ 
On the plank bed against the back wall lay a copy of last week’s 
London Punch, open at a magnificent specimen of modern 
English art, a caricature of the Kaiser; beside it lay Le Matin 
of yesterday. The telephone was on the table; the squared 
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map, and a field photograph and two aerial photographs of the 
enemy’s position, were also on the walls—in short, there were all 
the usual paraphernalia of a Commanding Officer’s habitation. I 
enjoyed myself a good deal in silence while the Emperor inspected 
these curiosities one by one. Whether or no his anger would have 
got the better of his astonishment I cannot say ; but he was just 
stretching out his hand to the call of the field-telephone (God 
knows what would have happened had he rung it !) when he caught 
sight of my Colonel’s candlestick, which was nothing else than an 
empty Chambertin bottle of the 1900 vintage. 

‘Ah! mon Dieu, my friend, for a glass of that wine if you have 
any left in the Camp,’ he exclaimed. 

Old Agostin, the Mess Orderly, at once appeared, and placed on 
the wooden table a full bottle of the same wine, a tin of Russian 
caviare, some butter, three little loaves, and a noble ham. 

‘Pains de Gamache, as I live, my brave Sergeant!’ said he, 
clapping me on the back, and promoting me a step on the spot (at 
which great-grandpapa looked more grim than ever). ‘It is, then, 
from this good old ancestor of yours that you must have learned 
that, when I am at the Tuileries, I have these loaves sent express 
from Picardy every morning.’ 

‘ And the ham is York, my Emperor,’ added the Mess Orderly. 
‘A present to your Majesty from the General commanding the 
English Cavalry Corps on our left.’ (He said this with an 
oratorical flourish, you understand. When he is not in a dream of 
mine Agostin only grunts ; he is a Flamand.) 

Napoleon looked dazed, and repeated slowly, ‘ English—Cavalry 
—Corps—on the left!’ But Agostin had stumped out and closed 
the door. ‘ It is the cold,’ said the Emperor, turning to my great- 
grandfather ; ‘it often produces the effects of drink. You have 
noticed that, mon vieux ?’ 

Then I saw great-grandpapa prepare to tell an enormous lie. 
I saw it stick in his throat, and, so to speak, all over his face ; 
but he only gasped out ‘ Yes, Sire’; and the Emperor—he was 
unbuttoning himself in pleasing anticipation of his déjeuner— 
laughed, and fell to heartily on the viands. He ate much too fast 
for his digestion, and gulped his wine, @ grands coups, rather than 
tasted it. 

When he had nearly finished eating he turned to me and said : 
“It was well thought of, my dear Lieutenant, and I thank your 
Colonel, in whose quarters we appear to be, for the good cheer, 
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though it is now somewhat late in the afternoon for a déjeuner. I 
am glad to see he has the ribbon’ (the Colonel’s spare tunic hung 
by a nail on the wall) ; “ you shall present him to me anon. . . . Yet 
there is much that you must explain, Captain Lemieux; this 
communication with the enemy, for example. I am aware I 
have occasionally found it prudent to sell to some firms in Paris 
licences to trade secretly with the enemy, but at least I have never 
allowed an English newspaper to reach any brigade of my army. 
Berthier reads me extracts from them sometimes, especially the 
news of their Bourse, and the lists of their bankruptcies ; he tells 
me this list is still fairly long, though it was longer last year. But 
from your attitude, Major, one would suppose that I was now at 
war neither with England nor with Russia ! ’ 

I was now getting used to rapid promotion, and had cast aside 
the last remnants of my awe. Moreover, before the end of his 
repast, he offered me a glass of the Colonel’s most excellent Bur- 
gundy—stuff one has not tasted, except in dreams, for an eternity. 
I quaffed it off, and it inspired me to talk with the conviction of a 
Major of some years standing : 

‘But no, Sire; I think many things have happened since we 
were bridging that damned Beresina this morning. It is now near 
sunset ; and if you will condescend to step to the door and look over 
the parados, both to north-west and south-west, you will see—’ 

Thump came a shell into our wire as I spoke, and flung mud 
and splinters forty feet into the air; then a second, then a third, 
almost in the same place. The Emperor turned a shade paler 
than usual, yet. only for a moment; but I waited for the third 
report before letting him pass the door. Brother Boche, you know, 
is always mechanically exact in his times of firing, and the numbers 
of his salvos. Our guns were soon roaring a reply, and we could 
hear our shells whistling back for three or four minutes; then 
silence again. 

“As I was saying to your Majesty, if you step to the door you 
will see some little black specks in the sky—two sets of them many 
kilos apart ; they look like little birds flying in lines. These are 
respectively the French and English airmen returning from the 
evening patrol over the enemy’s positions—‘“ the chickens coming 
home to roost,” we call it. See, there are still a few shells bursting 
below that last Englishman. He has been under fire for the last 
two hours; without doubt he will have a few holes through his 
canvas to show. So will they all have. But they are safe now; 
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the white pufis are all far astern. I think these fellows have been 
on a joint raid as far as Saint-Quentin, or perhaps even Bohain. 
It’s a dangerous service, and the odd thing is—perhaps just because 
of the danger—it makes even the enemy behave well. One of ours 
was shot down in their lines the other day ; and I heard that two 
days afterwards a message was dropped from one of theirs over 
our aerodrome, saying that our gallant comrade had been buried 
with military honours at Cambrai. We shall find that grave one 
day, Sire. One of our airmen, a day or two later, dropped a wreath 
of immortelles at Cambrai to be laid upon it.’ 

While I was speaking, the Emperor was standing at the open 
door. He had lugged his spyglass out of the pocket of his tail coat 
with some difficulty, and had tried to focus the airmen ; but he 
put it back again with a ‘peste!’ for he wholly failed. Then he 
looked—I assure you he looked long—with the naked eye, but 
either could not see anything, or would not believe his eyes— 
remember the winter dusk was beginning to fall. I suppose one 
cannot wholly transport even a Napoleon across a complete century; 
and perhaps all I said only convinced him that I was mad or drunk. 
Great-grandpapa was evidently of the same opinion ; but a Sergeant 
in the face of his Major and his Emperor must suffer in silence. 
The great man, on the other hand, expressed himself—not so much 
to me personally as to the trench and the world in which he found 
himself—-with astonishing clarity. 

(See here, mon capitaine, we of the Allied Armies think we 
know how to swear—just because we have mutually reinforced 
our vocabularies; disabuse yourself of that idea. I now know 
what language could be in the Grand Army of 1812; I had it 
straight from his own mouth, and it was—Napoleonic!) No, I 
was not afraid; I merely changed the subject, and, in order to 
bring him back to earth, went on: 

“Would your Majesty like to inspect our new machine-gun ? 
We have one on trial, close by, from the Allies’ workshop at 
Birmingham——’ 

* Birmingham ! ’ he broke in; ‘ it is most true. It was from that 
place that Didier Fréres bought large consignments of those very 
buttons that my army is—was this morning, hein ?—wearing 
in Russia; the cargoes are exchanged at sea and brought into 
Saint-Nazaire in an American sloop—the English Government 
knows all about it too.’ 

“I don’t remember, Sire; but this new gun—they call it the 
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“ Lewis,” but we the ‘‘ Louis Dix-Neuf,” or the “‘ Saint-Louis,” or 
sometimes the ‘ Fils de Saint-Louis ”——’ 

I heard him mutter, ‘Monte aux Cieux—ah, was that a 
blunder ? ’ as we adjourned to the embrasure next door, where the 
Lewis gun was mounted. ‘ You see, Sire, it is at present trained, 
over yonder crest, on to a road behind the enemy’s second line 
of trenches ; he seldom uses that road so early in the evening, but 
who knows ? You might pick off one or two ; we do not ordinarily 
care to draw their fire at this hour. You need not fear hitting 
that poor Saxon devil who has been hanging on their wire these 
three months—you can see him through this little peephole—the 
gun is sighted to clear all that.’ The Emperor took a look through 
the observation-hole, and turned away with a sort of shiver; then 
he put his shoulder to the gun, stiffly and awkwardly, and aligned 
the sights. I adjusted the belt; he pressed the trigger, and the 
gun barked off a hundred rounds before I could stop him to explain 
that we usually fire in sets of twenty-five. Here, then, it was a 
very different story: the artillery officer realised at once the full 
significance of the weapon. ‘I have done it,’ he said, when he 
had exhausted the belt ; ‘this is new; this is immense. Why, 
with a tool like that you can fire hundreds of rounds a minute! ’ 

‘And the range is to a millimetre, Sire,’ I replied, as he drew 
on his glove again. 

He stood plunged in thought. ‘There are inventor-fellows,’ 
he said, ‘ especially in America, renegade Englishmen too, some- 
times, who profess to be Americans, who are always offering me 
new inventions, and machinery which will kill hundreds at a 
stroke. Would you believe it, just before I left Paris, one man sent 
me a set of drawings of a boat which would move under water 
by clockwork ! ’ 

‘And sit at the bottom of the sea for a day or so outside an 
enemy’s harbour ; and then pop up and send ? 

“I call them idealogues, everyone—but this gun? this Saint- 
Louis ? that is a marvellous apparatus! Have I been wrong in 
rejecting inventions? Bah, talk not to me so! Are not my old 
grumblers ’ (here he pinched my great-grandfather’s ear,who turned 
scarlet with pleasure) ‘ my best weapons ? ’ 

“They are indeed, Sire, and ever will be, as we shall see when 
we get this Kaiser on the run ; but meanwhile the said Kaiser is so 
expert with all manner of devilish engines, and so ignorant of the 
courtesies of civilised war, that it behoves us-——’ 
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“Colonel Lemieux ’ (I bowed profoundly at this ncw somewhat 
overdue step in my rank), ‘you keep on telling me about “the 
enemy ” and “the Kaiser,” but you must be aware that the only 
real César, c’est mot. Who is this that mocks my style? And who 
the devil 1s my enemy, if, as you assert, I am no longer at war with 
England or Russia? Is it by chance my ridiculous father-in-law 
again? I should not be a bit surprised, for I don’t trust that spider- 
monkey Metternich; Caulaincourt is all against him too. It 
may be I haven’t listened to Caulaincourt’s advice enough. This 
morning the King of Saxony was my most faithful ally ; but to 
judge by the vile use to which you put his helmets here, he seems 
to have ratted. I suppose those dirty Prussians, whom I have 
loaded with benefits—by God, Colonel, I let them keep Silesia ! 
—have gone over too ?’ 

Now here was a different Napoleon. No longer the artist in 
artillery, or the sceptical contemner of idealogues—a light was 
beginning to break in on him. So I said: 

“Well, Sire, I don’t know about the benefits; but you will 
find some of your children here who think you made a mistake in 
not exterminating those Prussians when you had them at your 
mercy in the year 7. ‘‘ Qui fuit rana nunc est rex.”” (Now where 
on earth did I get that quotation from? It came of itself, and 
Napoleon smiled, so I think it must have conveyed a meaning to 
him.) 

‘Yes, but the present situation ? ’ said he. 

“It is this,’ I replied; ‘these grey-blue soldiers of yours are 
fighting this evening, in the closest alliance with your two enemies 
of this morning, against a new Germany which groans (but fights 
also—mon Dieu, she fights !) under the hand of the King of Prussia, 
who has not only usurped your Majesty’s unique title, but some 
four of the richest departments of France. The King of Saxony, 
and the other German kings (who all owed their tinsel crowns 
to your Majesty’s favour), not to mention the grandson of your 
own more or less imperial father-in-law (an old gentleman of 
eighty-five, who ought to know better), are either Prussia’s dupes or 
his trembling slaves. And our good English friends have come to 
help us drive them out. Listen, Sire; not fifteen yards from this 
gun you can hear Private Dusaulx, of my old company, practising 
“ Tipperary ” on the mouth-organ. It isan English hymn—but he 

has given it up; he knows “ Auprés de ma blonde” better. Ab! 
now he is on the “ Marseillaise.” ’ 
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‘I am not musical,’ said the Emperor. No more for that 
matter was my friend with the mouth-organ. But it was the 
idea that I was trying to convey. I wanted to do it gently, for 
it seemed to hurt him, and a great pity came over me when I 
looked at his noble head. My God, what a head it was, even in 
my dream! And indeed he began to grasp the notion that his 
world had undergone some great change. 

‘You give me food for thought, General’ (his head sank for- 
ward strangely as he began to pace up and down on the plank 
in the trench, his hands clasped behind his back ; he now looked 
aged and worn, and his words came slowly and disjointedly, more 
to himself than to me)—‘food for much thought. ... The 
‘“Marseillaise’’? But I forbade it—only this morning I said 
‘Tais-toi, canaille,’ to a brave man who was humming it—was 
I wrong then?’... 

(I ought to tell you, my captain, that about this time my great- 
grandfather had vanished ; or, to speak more truly, it seemed to 
me that I and he had become one, that his personality was merged 
in mine, or mine in his—is it not often so in dreams 2?) 

Then he went on: ’ And Caulaincourt ? He loves me, I know 
that ; yes, and he is the only one of the vieille souche who really 
loves me. You know what he is always saying, Lemieux? How 
he kept on at me, too, all the year 11!’ 

‘Pardon, Sire, this morning I was but a sergeant—or was it 
only a private ?—I cannot recall the name of M. de Caulaincourt-——’ 
(You see I felt like a—what do you call it ?—yes, a diplomatist, 
listening to entrap kings in their talk.) bobs fl ke they 

“Bah! I tell you the Marquis implored me to men accommoda- 
tion with Russia. . . . ‘‘ Our natural ally,” those words were ever on 
his lips. ... Was he right after all, my friend? But Alexander 
is sold to the English! I hold absolute proof of that. . . . Oh, 
but I forget, I forget, you speak of England as my ally too.’ 

‘But your Majesty,’ I cried, ‘the closest, the dearest, the 
most indispensa ble of allies ’ (all the fat was in the fire now, you 
see). ‘Just about a million of them on French soil now. They 
say they have near three millions under arms, and I hope it’s 
true.’ 

“Gascon! a truce to thy millions, call it twenty thousand 
rather —and they can fight, then? Fight on land too, and 
with élan ?’ 

‘Pardon, Sire, I have no Gascon blood. I am from Tours’ 
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(you see my blood was getting up, and I spoke perhaps with too 
little respect); ‘just a wine-merchant, a bourgeois of Tours. I 
was only called to the Colours as a reservist when this campaign 
opened, and had no ambition even for a corporal’s stripe until my 
Captain recommended me for it after our battalion had been hard 
hit on the Aisne. I don’t pretend I love fighting for its own sake, 
Sire, proud as I am of the new rank your Majesty has bestowed 
upon me. But these English, I tell you they fight like tigers. 
They are mad, of course ; perhaps you, Sire, have thought them a 
little mad in your time. They are the most frivolous, light-hearted 
people on earth, and make a jest of everything ; they are not a bit 
like us sober Frenchmen. But fight, mon Dieu! On the Retreat, 
when they had nothing—neither shells, nor maps, nor food, nor 
guns, hardly cartridges—and the Germans had everything, they 
stood between the enemy and Paris till whole battalions of them, 
whole brigades, were swept away, fighting to the last man. Why, 
they are as good as the best of our own, Sire! Who should know 
the English but I? There was a young artist from London—we 
met in the café, Rue des Fossés, one summer evening, it is seven 
years ago. His accent was dreadful, but he gabbled quite fluently, 
and he told me much about his country; and the next day we 
met again at Azay, whither he rode on the bicyclette to see the 
famous sculptor—I forget his name—who was executing some 
carvings in the restored chateau. It is the property of the Republic 
now. The wife and I went thither too, by train—endimanchés, 
you understand, Sire; and we all had déjewner together at the 
*‘Grand Monarque.” Little André was a baby of two, and the 
Englishman, this artist Smith, he carried André about half the 
day on his big shoulders ; and the upshot was that he came to lodge 
with us—Rue Grosse Tour—and stayed two months, riding every- 
where on his machine to draw in the churches and chateaux. And 
since then we have never met (but he wrote me always mad letters 
from London) till I saw him riding back over the Marne bridge at 
Saacy—our advance had just begun again—on a transport mule ; 
his head was bare, except for a bloody bandage, but I knew him at 
once. I got leave to fall out for a minute, and ran back to him. 
He greeted me most cheerily, “ Hullo, old Best-man!” (it is the 
English translation of my name, Sire) ; ‘‘ who’d have thought of 
seeing you here? Comment ga va donc? Nous avongs eu ung 
haut vieux tong, n’est ce pas? Vive la République! How’s 
Madame ? Give my love to André. If you find an ear lying about 
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by the roadside, a little way before you get to Montreuil, it’s 
mine; you might send it me by post. Can’t stop now, got to 
take a message to Brigade Headquarters. Carry on, old man, 
or you'll find yourself in the guard-room. Good-bye.” He is 
not a soldier, my Emperor; he has just come over to fight, partly 
for love of France, but far more for the fun of the thing, as thousands 
of them have done. I have never learned what rank he holds in 
the British Army, and I was too much excited to look for the 
badge of rank on his tunic—perhaps he is just one of their scouts ; 
but he is un brave des braves.’ 

The Emperor heard this long tirade of mine patiently, but half- 
incredulously, and then went on : 

‘And their fleet ? Does it still cover all oceans ? mop up the 
commerce of the world? drive the good neutrals (whose hearts 
are always with France, my friend) from the seas? trample on 
the law of Nations ? ’ 

‘Sire, their fleet does many wonderful things, rest assured 
of that. But we do not know the details, nor do they talk of them ; 
for we do not want ce coquin Wilhelm la-bas to know of them, nor 
his infdme Tirpitz. You will find none of these things in Le Matin, 
nor even in Le Times. On the other hand, these papers are full 
of all the doings of the great fleet of Wilhelm, especially of his 
submarine boats, and of the peaceable merchantmen, passenger 
ships and neutrals, whom they send to the bottom of the sea without 
warning. But of the British and French fleets pas un mot. We 
only guess at it all—the mines and the’ mine-sweepers and the 
monitors and the nets, and—and the little bells which ring. 
Pardieu, the sea has its great silences! Yet those things concerning 
which you ask, and which the British Fleet could do with ease, it 
does not do. The heart of the neutrals may be, as your Majesty 
says, with us, but their pockets are with the enemy; and the 
British Government is so mortally afraid of offending the least 
of these neutrals (pretty fair pigs some of them are too, word of 
honour), that it will not le its ships do the things they could 
do; and the result is that the commerce of the world is still 
being poured into Germany from America through Denmark and 
Holland and Sweden. There are politicians, too, and financiers, 
who——’ 

‘I do not understand that, General. Yesterday, when I was 
fighting these Islanders, whom you now say are my best allies, 
neither I nor they bothered our heads about the squeals of a few 
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neutral shopkeepers, who always found, quand-méme, means of 
feathering their nests at the expense of both of us.’ 

‘Nor do I understand it either, my Emperor. You see, until 
to-day, my business was to get my squad ready for sergeant’s 
inspection, see that their Lebels were clean, and direct their fire 
on the Boches.’ 

*‘ What, then, is a Boche ? ’ said the Emperor to me, his General. 

I told him. No Marshal of France could have told him better. 
I told him many things with which I needn’t weary you, my cap- 
tain, who know them as well as I. He was impressed, enormously 
impressed, at some of the things I told him. And he made one 
remark which sticks with me deep, out of all this misty dream 
which I am recounting so lamely: ‘There is nothing I could not 
do with France at my back,’ he said, ‘and I have done much. 
But you tell me of things I could not bring myself to do, and would 
not do—no, not for the dominion of the Universe. Call it God, 
call it my Star, call it what you please, I should have slain the 
soul of France had I done such things! ’ 

I heard him say that very quietly and slowly, his head sunk 
almost to his stomach—in the dusk scented with chloride of lime. 

Suddenly he raised his voice: ‘ Lemieux! ’ 

“Sire ?’ 

‘What’s that Pope doing now? Has he deserted me too 2 ’ 

“I regret to say, my Emperor, that the Holy Father contents 
himself with bleating out an occasional whine—(there is a long 
Latin name for it, an en-en-encique—yes, an encyclique)—in favour 
of immediate peace. It is thought, among us, that he is not too 
sincere. But he ‘‘ weeps ’—oh yes, he weeps—at the destruction of 
Rheims and of a score more of noble French churches. One ob- 
serves that he does not mention Jeanne d’Arc (who is our national 
saint to-day, Sire); but it is true that Rome never cared for her. 
In fact, then, we can only suppose that the Prussians, pestilent 
Lutherans as they are, have promised to restore to His Holiness 
the City of Rome and his other former temporal dominions ; and 
so the old fox is only very moderately grieved over the destruction 
of Most Catholic Belgium, and at the rape and slaughter of the 
Belgian women and children, with which this campaign began. 
As I have had the honour of explaining to you, the enemy is still 
carrying on these pleasant practices.’ 

Then I gave him a few more details of the Boches’ work. It 
was strange to see him, the Corsican, absclutely flinch as he listened, 
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almost like a hurt child. He made, however, no comment, but 
said, when I had made an end of my recital: 

. You will admit, General, that up till now I have known how 
to put the priests in their place ? ’ 

‘ And perhaps even too drastically, Sire, at times, if I may say 
so. I am a bit of a freethinker myself (at least in peace-time), 
though the wife—she is from Rocamadour, in Périgord, Sire—is 
good Catholic, but one must be just. We have many young priests 
fighting for France to-day; they make excellent soldiers, and 
are useful after a battle, too. But I don’t think that, when peace 
comes, our French Catholics will have much traffic with that snufiy 
old Tartuffe in the Vatican. He is what my English Smith used 
to call “ Finish.”” What would your Majesty think of a tame French 
Pope—at Rheims, for example? Have not our allies got one at 
Cantorbéry ? ’ 

The Emperor groaned. ‘Ah, that prétraille! Yes, I have 
made mistakes—but too many. But it isa hornet’s nest that 
prétraille—call it Rome or Rheims. Perhaps the King of Rome, 
if he lives, will know how to deal with it better than I.’ 

Now what on earth could I, bewildered among the centuries 
and by my many steps in rank, say to that ? I certainly could not 
even mention Italy. Sol held my tongue; and soon, as the winter 
darkness deepened, his thoughts came back to the main point, 
and I heard him mutter: ‘ But an English Alliance! What a dream ! 
... the land and the sea ... the world to divide. ... Yes, 
but @ trois, it seems, with Alexander too. . . . Well, he is good, 
though always at the mercy of some woman . . . these Empress- 
mothers are the very devil in Russia, do you know that, Lemieux ? 
...An English Alliance! ... Yes, and Italy cleared of my 
wife’s stupid people, as well as from priests and Spaniards! ... 
Spain? ... That ass Joseph? Bah! that ass Joseph must go. 
. . . Oh, I have made mistakes upon mistakes. . . . But I have 
loved France. . . . France to be content with the boundaries of 
old Gaul? Surely that’s enough ?——’ 





‘Sire,’ I broke in, ‘ Belgium has for long, and now more than 
ever, made good her separate right. You will remember I have 
been telling you what her people have endured——’ 

‘What! amIto cede Antwerp then? But have it as you will ; 
I grow old, M. le Maréchal, I grow old. I fear you all think I have 
loved war too much . . . and perhaps that is true. I wish now 
to give peace to the world . . . let it be as you will. . . I know 
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that all my Marshals are saying the same thing as yourself; they 
wish to smash this last enemy to powder, and then to return to their 
wives and their dotations. Where is your dotation, Lemieux ? 
I grow old, and I have forgotten.’ 

‘It has escaped my own memory too, your Majesty. It is true 
that I could do with a few hectares more added to my little vineyard 
on the hill behind Saint-Symphorien ;_ but land costs dear there.’ 

He did not listen to this modest request, but walked back into 
the dug-out and sat down wearily on the plank-bed, his hands in 
his pockets, and looking downwards at his stomach. Then he 
went on slowly: ‘ Have it your own way . . . (God, what has that 
fellow Masséna not saved! millions upon millions!) Roll up that 
old map, Lemieux ’ (he pointed to the squared one on the wall). 
“I fear I shall not live to see the new one, but the King of Rome 
will know . . . will know... .’ 

He was dropping off as if into a doze, but only for a minute. 
Suddenly he roused himself. ‘ Yes, ‘“‘the most constant of my 
foes! but also the most: generous ’—who was it said those words, 
Marshal ? ’ 

‘Sire, I cannot——’ 

‘N’importe ; I cannot tell either. But I tell you I had the 
peace that I now long for in my hands in the year ’2, and I threw 
it away. God! I threw other things away, too. . . . The heart of 
Joséphine, yes (don’t “ Majesty” me, Sir). . . and the heart of 
France, almost. . . . There must have been some stuff in that fellow 
Pitt, too; I wish he had lived to see to-day. We could have done 
some things together! He and Maret could have taillé en grand on 
the map of Europe, eh ? ’ (here the Emperor positively chuckled). 
‘ And yet I remember when those silly windbags in the Convention 
could find nothing better to do than to proclaim him ‘‘ the enemy 
of the human race ” !—a pack of lawyers and jobbers! But there 
were some grand fellows in the Convention too, Lemieux’ 
(his head nodded again) ‘. . . I won’t have you run down the 
Convention.’ 

‘Sire, nothing was further from my thoughts’ (and indeed 
nothing was), “but before your Majesty goes to rest, may I ask 
what we of the Alliance are to do with Germany when we have 
beaten her to the earth ?’ 

Then he woke up definitely and sat bolt upright for a few 
moments. His face remained completely immobile, except for 
the wonderful eyes, which changed into pools of darkness. Then 

he stood up and paced the little room, his hands behind him, never 
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once looking at me. (It seems to me, if my dream gives me any 
authority to describe him, as if Napoleon, having once devoured 
a man with his first glance—stare—glare—call it what you please 
—digested him at leisure, and hardly troubled to look at him 
again; this, mark you, Sir, is only my theory.) And at last he 
spoke, impersonally, as you might say, to all the ages: 

‘Maréchal, we of the old time—for I see now that, in spite of 
everything, I am become old, but very old-——’ 

‘ But no, Sire,’ I said, as he paced to and fro. (And I could see 
from his back that the interruption flattered him. Do you know 
that his hands are not as delicate as they appear in his portraits ? 
They are thick and short—but where was I ?) 

* Maréchal, in the old days we made two cardinal mistakes. Do 
not you make the like when your turncomes. We were not, indeed, 
wishful to oppress the common people, but we were indifferent 
or utterly blind to the oppression that must needs follow in our 
wake. We took too much money from the conquered, and so we 
made too much misery. Why was this? It was because, at bottom, 
we were canatlle; yes, we giants of those days were canatile ! 
Also we imposed forms of government on them. Again, why ? 
Because we were also idealogues—canaille with ideals! That is 
bad. And that was our first cardinal error. Don’t let it happen 
again. Do not impose too heavy money burdens ; do not impose 
a constitution. Let those Germans, those Boches, stew in the 
juice their leaders have ladled out to them. Do you understand 
the order? Good.’ 

‘ Decidedly,’ I thought to myself, ‘ here is a man with a genius 
for adaptation.’ 

‘Our second error,’ he went on, ‘came from the same cause— 
that we were canaille, and therefore—how do the English say ? 
—snobs. It was a little excusable, considering all the snobbery 
of all the centuries at the back of us, but it was a flaw in reason 
for us, children of the Great Revolution. We attached too much 
importance to kings! Yes, we always called them kings; even 
when they were fools and poltroons, as most of them were, we gave 
them pensions, courts, thrones, and all the rest of it. We kept 

them alive, anyway ; them and the tradition of them. That was 
all wrong. If I had not been a snob too, I should have seen it ! 
But the apparatus, the glitter, and the crowns, and the courts, 
they deflected even me. I have paid for my sin. France has 
paid too—all Europe has paid, in the years that followed me. But 
you—you have had time to think for yourselves, Maréchal. I 
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never had that time; there were always so many fools for whom I 
had to think. Mon Dieu, what fools! .. .’ (He paused a moment ; 
all this while I was standing at attention. Somehow I imagine 
that even the real Marshals of France did that, when he walked 
up and down a room. Soon he went on.) ‘For that reason, 
Maréchal, there must be an example at the end of all this. But 
an example at once terrifying and memorable! How many kings 
may there be over yonder?’ (He jerked that wonderful head 
of his to the eastward. I counted as many as I could think of, 
remembering that royalties have been one of Germany’s staple 
exports, dumped on other countries, as the English say, for the last 
century or so; he told them off on his fingers). ‘ Good,’ said he ; 
‘ Danton sent only one as a challenge to the rest. We must have 
them all—for they have chailenged all Europe, remember that, 
Maréchal. In each capital they have insulted—in the Place de 
l’Opéra, in the Allée-Verte, on the Nefiski-Prospekt, in Leicester 
Square méme 

‘ Pardon, Sire, Leicester Square is a little démodé. In London 
one walks now Place Carlton-Ritz, or in Bois-Saint-Jean; ce 
cher Smith he lives Rue de |’Abbaye, Bois-Saint-Jean.’ 

‘As you will. Wherever, in each of their cities, our allies go 
out to walk—a king. There will be enough to go round.’ 

‘What, Sire? Shoot them?’ 7 

‘By no means. They have violated, as you have amply shown 
to me, all first principles. We must return to first principles, 
we. Hang them, and in chains; and leave them hanging till 
the last shred of flesh drops from their bones !—like that dréle 
whose body you showed me through the peephole, hanging in those 
wires ! ’ 

The Emperor’s voice had been rising steadily as he pronounced 
sentence ; and as our men were then passing to draw rations in 
the darkness, a group of them bunched together to listen. Napoleon 
stepped to the doorway and smiled at them. ‘Chantez, mes 
enfants,’ he cried, and saluted gravely as the ‘ Marseillaise’ rang 
out, ‘et chantez encore!’ When the strains had died away, he 
turned to me: 

‘What, my old grumbler ? hast lost thy cross ? But thou hast 
been giving it as a souvenir to some English Miss; I know thee, 
rogue.’ And then he unfastened the cross from his own coat and 
pinned it on to mine. And I awoke to find it was only old Lemaire 
digging me in the chest with his elbow. 

A strange dream was it not, my Captain ? 
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MISS JENKINS AND THE DUKE. 


BY THE RT. HON. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


‘Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is himself! Welcome 
home again, old neighbour! Why, where have you been these 
twenty long years ?’ 

‘ Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had been 
to him but as one night. The neighbours stared when they heard 
it; some were seen to wink at each other, and put their tongues 
in their cheeks.’ 

Washington Irving must, I suppose, be included in that remark- 
able company of authors (containing Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, 
and George Eliot) of whom the Highbrows tell us that ‘ nobody 
reads them now.’ But I belong to a less supercilious generation, 
and ‘ The Sketch Book,’ with Irving’s delightful version of Rip Van 
Winkle’s history, recurred to my memory when I read, in the 
January number of this magazine, a paper by Dr. W. H. Fitchett 
on ‘ A Curious Chapter in Wellington’s Life.’ 

Dr. Fitchett’s slumber seems to have lasted even longer than 
Van Winkle’s, for the world has been acquainted with ‘ Miss J.’, 
and her remarkable flirtation, ever since the year 1889. In that 
year an American firm published ‘The Letters of the’ Duke of Wel- 
lington to Miss J., 1834-1851,’ and they were promptly reproduced 
in England by the enterprise of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. I do not 
know whether the book attained any wide circulation, but among 
euch as are interested in the curiosities of literature it was welcomed 
with effusion. It became, like ‘ Leaves from the Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands,’ and ‘ The Diary of a Nobody,’ the oracle of 
a circle. Itwas freely quoted, and copiously reviewed. Some of 
its choicest phrases became catchwords. An enormous discourse 
founded on it, as a sermon is founded on a text, may be read in the 
Spectator for January 1890, and no one who remembers the spirit 
of that exemplary paper, when Hutton ruled it, will be surprised 
to learn from it that the Duke of Wellington, ‘deep down in his 
nature was religious—a firm, reverent believer.’ It was inevitable 
that a critic who took this view should misunderstand the corre- 
spondence, which reveals nothing of the Duke’s beliefs, but a 
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great deal of Miss J.’s. While serious people took the book 


seriously, 
‘Historians add that there were some who laughed.’ 


They believed that the whole affair was an ingenious hoax, designed 
to attract dollars by the spell of aristocratic mystery ; and there 
certainly was a good deal to justify this unworthy suspicion. The 
book purported to be edited by ‘ Christine Terhune Herrick ’—a 
name which in itself conveys a sense of unreality—and to be com- 
piled from a mass of papers which had ‘lain for years in a trunk 
in the attic of a country house within thirty miles of New York 
City.’ It does not need a very sceptical temper to suspect fraud 
in a literary curiosity thus engendered. 

While some were thus swayed by external evidence, others 
found internal evidence not less damaging. If I remember aright, 
the late Duke of Wellington pronounced unhesitatingly against 
the genuineness of the letters, founding himself on the fact that 
they constantly refer to ‘ Strathfieldsaye,’ whereas his grandfather 
always contracted the word into ‘ S-Saye,’ or, if he wrote it in full, 
spelled it ‘Stratfieldsaye.? One theory was that the discoverer 
or inventor of the letters had created a ‘ Miss J.’ out of some con- 
fused recollections of a lady celebrated in her day—‘ Mrs. Jones of 
Pantglas ’°—whom the Duke was known to hold in high esteem.} 
Another possible candidate for the honour of being ‘ Miss J.’ 
was the Hon. Mary Ann Jervis, whom the Duke always called 
‘The Syren.’? Although, on his own showing, he was ‘ old enough 
to be her great-grandfather,’ he paid her elaborate attentions, 
and corresponded with her freely. Miss Jervis, on the other hand, 
made no secret of her willingness to be Duchess of Wellington. 
F& So the laughers laughed, and the critics criticised; but the 
present writer, although he was fully alive both to the positive 
comicality, and to the possible humbug, of the whole affair, always 
held fast to the belief that the letters were genuine. He—or to 
speak more simply, I—had been trained, by those who remembered 
the Duke, to remark the strong common-sense which always 
characterised his utterances; and common-sense is precisely the 


1 This lady, born Margaret Charlotte Campbell, was a niece of Lord Chancellor 
Campbell, and became by her second marriage Lady Levinge. The letters which 
she received from the Duke of Wellington were published a few years ago in an 
American review. 

* This lady was a daughter of the second Lord St. Vincent, and was married 
first to David Dyce Sombre and secondly to Lord Forester. 
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quality which is most conspicuous in these letters. Furthermore, 
I was a student of style, and I did not believe that there was a writer 
alive who could imitate so exactly the Duke’s epistolary mannerisms. 
After a lapse of ten years, my faith was rewarded by proof. In 
1899 Sir Herbert Maxwell published his excellent ‘ Life of Welling- 
ton,’ and in it he dealt at length with the case of ‘ Miss J.’, writing 
neither as a convinced believer nor as a formal sceptic. 
After the book had been printed, but before it was published, 
Sir Herbert discovered that the Duke’s letters “ were in the hands 
of a private collector,’+ who permitted him to examine them. 
‘Having done s0 critically, 1 have not the slightest hesitation in 
pronouncing them to be genuine. There remains not a shadow of 
doubt that all the letters are in the Duke’s own hand. Most of 
them are addressed to Miss A. M. Jenkins, No. 42 Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place, a few having been sent to the care of a tradesman 
in the same street. The discrepancy in the spelling of Strathfield- 
saye arises from the printer of the letters having extended the 
Duke’s contraction, S-Saye, into the full name.’ 

Since 1899 we have all had a good deal to think about, and 
attention has been diverted from the Duke of Wellington’s flirta- 
tions to topics of more pressing interest. Dr. Fitchett, living 
apparently in a happy remoteness from actual affairs, has done a 
good service to the public by recalling its attention to a really 
amusing and forgotten book. But his interpretation of the 
correspondence does not convince me, and I shall restate the case 
as it presents itself to a mundane mind. 

Anna Maria Jenkins (1814-1862) belonged, we are told, to ‘ the 
smaller English gentry,’ and was an orphan. She was profoundly, 
practically, and enthusiastically religious ; and, if I use the word 
‘enthusiastic ’ in the sense in which it was used in the eighteenth 
century, I mean no disparagement. Her religion was of the 
Evangelical type, and she evangelised wherever she went, even 
ministering to a murderer in the condemned cell, and leading him 
to confession and repentance. ‘It was not so common then as 
now to make pets of condemned prisoners ; and the success of this 
young girl in subduing a man with whom priests and parsons had 
hopelessly laboured, created a sensation and called forth comment 
from the Press.’ 

By a transition of ideas not easily traceable, Miss Jenkins came 
to think that, after shriving the murderer, her next duty was to 


1 ? Lord Rosebery. 
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convert the Duke of Wellington, who was now sixty-five years old, 
conqueror of Napoleon, ex-Prime Minister of England, and— 
what is perhaps more to her purpose—a widower. It is only fair 
to Miss Jenkins to say that she never concealed from herself the 
fact that she wished to be Duchess of Wellington. ‘She believed 
it was the will of God that she should become the wife of the Duke,’ 
But, as she had in girlhood refused a suitor because he was not 
sufficiently religious, so now she determined to convert the Duke 
before she became his wife. With this high end in view, she 
addressed to him, on January 15, 1834, a letter ‘on the necessity 
of a new birth unto righteousness’; and three days later the Duke 
wrote his answer—the first of the 390 letters which compose the 
series. Curiously enough, this letter was not preserved ; but we are 
told that the Duke made two blots and put a wrong date, and 
these symptoms Miss Jenkins attributed to ‘ the feelings which over- 
whelmed him on the receipt of my epistle.’ Three months later 
Miss Jenkins, who had now come to live in London, went to Apsley 
House, and left there for the Duke’s acceptance a Bible, with ‘a 
suitable note.’ To this note the Duke replied that he would like 
to meet the writer; Miss Jenkins immediately conceded the 
privilege, and asked the Duke to call on her. The great man replied : 
‘ Although the Duke is not in the habit of visiting young unmarried 
ladies with whom he is not acquainted, he will not decline to attend 
Miss J.’ And on November 12, 1834, the first interview took place. 

Here it is necessary to mention one all-important trait which 
was omitted above. We are told that Miss Jenkins was ‘a very 
beautiful woman.’ In all ages of the Church, beautiful saints 
have exercised great power over inflammable sinners; and the 
Duke, who had seen much of beauty but not much of saintship, 
seems to have succumbed instantly to the double spell. When the 
day for the Duke’s visit arrived, Miss Jenkins prayed for divine 
guidance in every incident of it, ‘ even my dress ;’ and she regarded 
it as an answer to prayer that, when her illustrious visitor was 
announced, she was wearing her ‘ old turned dark merino gown, daily 
worn,’ and was not ‘decorated in any way likely to attract notice.’ 

But, in spite of these providential precautions, the spell did its 
work. Miss Jenkins ‘offered her hand’ to her visitor, who 
‘ received it graciously and respectfully.’ The oddly assorted couple 
then sat down, one on each side of the fire-place ; Miss Jenkins pro- 
duced her ‘large, beautiful Bible,’ opened it at the third chapter of 
St. John, and began to preach on the necessity of the New Birth, 
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‘ pointing her finger emphatically, with the solemnity so important 
an occasion demanded.’ The sermon was abruptly closed, for the 
Duke, from whom ‘all power of speech seemed to be withdrawn,’ 
suddenly seized the preacher’s hand, and exclaimed: ‘Oh! how 
I love you! how I love you!’ This was his first utterance—and 
quite enough, too, for a first visit. 

When the Duke took his leave, he asked Miss Jenkins to write 
to him, and this she promised to do; but she felt what Quakers call 
‘a stop in her mind,’ and did not keep her promise. Twice the 
Duke enquired the reason for this silence, and, receiving no answer, 
called again. On this occasion he behaved even more ecstatically 
than before, exclaiming: ‘ This must be for life!’ But what was to 
‘be for life’ ? He did not propose marriage. A fortnight elapsed, 
and Miss Jenkins, having considered the situation, wrote to the 
Duke that his visits had better cease, ‘as they are of so different 
a nature from those I anticipated.” The Duke replied that he 
‘entirely concurred ’ in this decision. By so replying, he irritated 
the lady past endurance ; and she wrote him a letter which faintly 
uttered the language of her indignant soul. She told him that, 
if she had suspected him of anything but an honourable intention, 
she would have ‘spurned him from her as a serpent whose sting 
was capable of producing not only instantaneous but eternal 
death "—with much more to the same effect. The Duke apologised ; 
friendly intercourse was renewed, and the correspondence waxed 
brisker than before. Very often the correspondents nearly 
quarrelled. The lady was beyond measure peevish, exacting, and 
ready to take offence. The Duke was uniformly good-tempered, 
though terse. Thus, if her overweight letters were returned, Miss 
Jenkins thought an insult was intended, but the Duke quietly 
explained the law of franks and postage. If the Duke sealed with 
a plain seal, instead of his armorial bearings, Miss Jenkins thought 
herself treated with disrespect, and the Duke explained that the 
armorial seal sometimes got too hot for use: if he used black wax, 
Miss Jenkins must know the reason why. The Duke wrote rather 
illegibly ; Miss Jenkins misconstrued his words, and the Duke 
wrote patient explanations. Once Miss Jenkins was annoyed by 
a fellow-traveller in a stage-coach who indulged in blasphemy. 
When this occurrence was reported to the Duke, he took no notice, 
and was sharply rebuked for his indifference to her outraged 
feelings ; but he was quite equal to the occasion. ‘I don’t consider 
with you that it is necessary to enter into a disputation with every 
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wandering blasphemer. Much must depend upon the circum- 
stances.’ 

Sometimes he substituted his initial for his signature, and was 
promptly asked if he intended a disrespectful familiarity : to which 
he replied that ‘the most important parts of a letter were its 
contents,’ and that he ‘never much considered the signature, 
provided he knew the hand-writing.’ 

After this last instance of unreason on his friend’s part, the 
Duke’s equanimity seems to have given way, and he marked his 
annoyance by writing in the third person. Even worse—he burned 
her letters, and thereby, in her judgment, committed ‘a sin in 
the sight of God, in destroying epistles intended for his everlasting 
good.’ But, as she kept copies, no harm was done. Presently, 
the first person was resumed, and Miss Jenkins noted the change 
with unconcealed satisfaction ; she still kept a watchful eye on the 
Duke’s doings, and never failed to read him a spiritual lesson when 
she got the chance. The Duke had a fall and bruised his knee, 
and Miss Jenkins promptly reminded him that ‘it is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps—a divine lesson which I was so 
anxious from time to time to impress upon his mind.’ When the 
Duke got about again, he hastened to visit Miss Jenkins, and, 
when she asked him how his knee was getting on, “he appeared 
delighted, pushing up his chair nearer to me, which of course met 
with the withdrawal on my part due to Christianity.’ 

During the year 1836 Miss Jenkins received fifty-six letters 
from her illustrious admirer. On November 15, he wrote that he was 
coming to London, and was at her service if she wished for a visit 
On this the lady comments as follows in her diary: ‘ How little 
did the poor Duke think when he wrote thus that the great Lord 
of lords had decreed he should not behold me again for nearly 
eight years—namely until the summer of 1844. O how mysterious 
are His unerring ways!’ But although the Duke did not see this 
enchantress for ‘nearly eight years,’ bodily separation had no 
effect on the exchange of thoughts. They corresponded in- 
cessantly ; she preaching, scolding, and complaining ; he accepting 
her rebukes, explaining, and when needful apologising. ‘The 
Duke of Wellington presents His Compliments to Miss Jenkins. 
She is quite mistaken. He has no Lock of Hair of Her’s. He never 
had one. 

‘The Duke is not aware that he has been guilty of presumption, 
of daring presumption.’ 
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As the Duke was born in 1769, it must have been about the year 
1839 that he wrote the following rebuff. ‘ What would be said, 
if I, a man of seventy years of age, nearly, was to take in marriage 
a lady young enough to be my granddaughter?’ Poor Miss 
Jenkins! It was the rebuke of a vaunting ambition, which is thus 
expressed in her diary : ‘I looked forward to becoming as “ a city 
set on a hill, which cannot be hid,” conceiving such exaltation 
would admit of showing forth His praises openly before men.’ 
A subtle attempt in the same direction is reflected in a letter of the 
Duke written in 1840. ‘ The Duke is very sensible of Miss Jenkins’s 
offer of service in case the Duke should be sick or afflicted. The 
Duke is much obliged to her. He is quite well. He has no reason 
to believe that he will have occasion to trouble her upon any subject 
whatever.’ 

Influenced, I suppose, by motives of self-preservation, the 
Duke now ceased to write. From 1840 to 1844 Miss Jenkins 
received no letter from him; but, nothing daunted, she continued 
to ply him with advice, ‘as the Lord condescendingly influenced 
me. On June 10, 1844, the Duke replied comprehensively to all 
these hortations, and professed himself ‘very sensible of, your 
kindness in giving me so continually such good Counsel.’ The 
correspondence now resumed all its former briskness, and before 
long the spell of the enchantress prevailed. At the end of August 
the Duke again paid her a visit, being dogged, to his great 
annoyance, by a band of observers, who probably thought they had 
caught the great man in some discreditable adventure. This 
tiresome incident seems to have had its effect upon the Duke, 
for soon afterwards his visits ceased for ever. He was one of the 
busiest men in England. ‘Iam employed,’ he wrote, ‘ every day 
from six in the morning till twelve at night —and, unless he 
promptly answered every scrap of written nonsense and paid 
frequent calls, Miss Jenkins gave him no peace. In June 1845 
she wrote him one of her customary rebukes, ‘ little imagining that 
the Lord of lords had decreed he should never call again, knowing 
far better what is good for us than we do for ourselves.’ In spite 
of this, the correspondence continued for some time on its 
accustomed lines; but a fatal rupture was at hand. Miss Jenkins 
took a cottage in the country, and required some money to furnish 
it. She consulted the Duke on the subject, and he, apparently 
by mistake, understood that she wished to borrow the money from 
him, and seemed quite ready to lend it. This suggestion she 
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regarded as an insult, and rebuked in her most vigorous terms. 
But shortly afterwards she fell into bad health ; her illness required 
a good many expensive comforts, and her means were suddenly 
diminished to vanishing-point. In this step she boldly told the 
Duke of her needs : 


‘It would appear that it is the will of God to place my life, 
humanly speaking, in your hands, as the friend, next to Himself, 
most dear to the heart of 

‘Yours devotedly, 
em Sy 

The Duke replied with prompt and practical kindness, asking 
what was the sum required, and where it should be paid. But 
poor Miss Jenkins, irritated by illness and poverty, treated these 
very natural enquiries as fresh insults. She had no banker, knew 
nothing of business, could not and would not answer the Duke’s 
questions. She apparently thought it his duty to undertake the 
cost of her maintenance, without entering into details of more or 
less, when or how; and, when he demurred to this erratic way of 
do‘ng business, she told him roundly that she would ‘ rather beg 
her bread from door to door than receive a favour at such hands.’ 

Ire amantium—soon the correspondence was_ renewed: 
by Miss Jenkins with ‘ changed feelings’; by the Duke with un- 
changed patience. The lady still toiled indefatigably for his 
‘regeneration,’ and he persisted in replying that he did his duty 
to the best of his ability, and could not concur in Miss Jenkins’s 
view of it. On March 10, 1851, he wrote the last letter in this 
extraordinary correspondence. It concludes with these words : 


‘I know well that Miss Jenkins’s Mind is occupied by Reflections 
on Spiritual things ; and that she must despise the occupation of 
one who considers it His duty to serve the Public to the best of His 
Ability! With due respect for Her Higher occupations, I hope she 
will excuse my adhering to my own Course of duty! 

‘Ever Miss Jenkins’s most faithfully obedient, 
Humble Servant, WELLINGTON.’ 


In September 1852 the Duke died. Soon afterwards 
Miss Jenkins left England to join her married sister in the United 
States ; but ‘her peculiarities had developed so unpleasantly that 
the two could not live peacefully in the same house.’ She died 
in 1862, and was disinterred by Christine Terhune Herrick. 
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AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL FOR FRENCH WOUNDED. 


A LITTLE crowd of French peasants at a wayside station some 
forty miles behind the fighting line is awaiting the arrival of the 
nightly train de santé with offerings of soup, wine, coffee, and fruit 
for the wounded. The great engine head-light draws slowly nearer, 
and the heavy train clinks and bumps to a standstill with its load 
of four or five hundred wounded. It is a ‘ take-in night’ at the 
Hospital of Arc-en-Barrois, not far from Verdun. 

These trains are made up at Clermont, which is the clearing 
station for the wounded of the Army of the Argonne. Clermont 
itself is a heap of ruins—by a strange coincidence, or a miracle of 
marksmanship, almost the only house in it that remains standing is 
that in which Bismarck slept in 1870—but excellent temporary 
hospital buildings have been erected among the ruins, and here 
first treatment, bandaging and dressing and emergency surgery, is 
given, and the wounded are methodically allotted according to 
the nature of their wounds to the various hospitals in rear of the 
fighting line. The French arrangements for the care of the wounded 
have attained a high degree of efficiency, and the men reach their 
destinations with a minimum of discomfort, and with everything 
done that it is possible to do to alleviate their sufferings. So the 
railway station on the night of the arrival of a batch of wounded 
is not a shambles, and the scene, though a pathetic, is not a ghastly 
one: many of the men are able to shift for themselves, to lean from 
the windows and hold out their tin cups for soup, and to exchange 
greetings with the crowd on the quate. But there is plenty of 
tragedy behind ; often the officer in charge has told us of four 
or five deaths on the train itself. 

While the stout Frenchwomen board the train with their offerings, 
half a dozen Englishmen in khaki thread their way through the 
crowd to where stretchers are being deposited on the platform ; 
an English doctor with a lantern makes a preliminary inspec- 
tion, and adjusts bandages, while two English ladies provide 
soup and cover the men with blankets against the night 
air. These ‘stretcher cases’ are often tragic enough. The 
glistening eyes tell of fever ; almost all are so weary that it is an 
effort to them to answer questions, some are rambling in their talk: 
often we get poor fellows who have lain out for days in the thick 
forest of the Argonne before they have been found ; these men are 
terribly emaciated. Recently there have been several shocking 
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cases of burns, most of which have ended fatally, but there seems 
to have been no use of asphyxiating gases; the character of the 
ground probably forbids it. 

It does not take very long to place the stretchers in the grey 
ambulances with the red-crosses that are waiting at the station 
entrance, while a few walking cases shuffle out with the aid of a 
friendly arm. Then a start is made and the cars glide away on 
their journey. Nine miles through the fragrant night, with the 
summer lightning carrying on a mimic warfare along the wide 
upland horizon, and the little town is reached in whose chdteau 
a hundred or more French wounded lie under the care of English 
doctors and nurses. 

Arc-en-Barrois stands back from the world, nestling in the valley 
of the little River Aujon, a tributary of the Aube, about equi-distant 
from Chaumont, Langres, and Chatillon. The geological formation 
is oolite, and the soil, except in the valley itself, is poor : in England 
it would be under sheep, but being in France what is not included 
in the great stretches of forest is under the plough. Imagine the 
Cotswolds greatly magnified and clad with beech, oak, and horn- 
beam, with wide clearings of tillage, and you have something like 
this district of the Haute-Marne : even the houses are of the same 
apricot-coloured stone and have the same grey-gold roofs. The 
forest is the glory of the district ; it stretches for miles and miles 
to the horizon’s bound ; not the rambling go-as-you-please wood- 
lands with which we are familiar in England, but millions and 
millions of trees ‘ trained to stand in rows and asking if they please,’ 
with an undergrowth of impenetrable brushwood worked on a 
regular thirty years’ rotation for charcoal and firewood. Endless 
symmetrical glades of deepest green pierce the forest, and 
any day with luck you may see fallow or roe deer bound across 
these, or a wild sow and her litter shuffle and grunt across them : 
for game abounds here, and war has given them a holiday as all fire- 
arms are now stored in the Hétel de Ville and can only be got out 
with special permission: this, and the fact that all sportsmen are 
with the colours, has enabled the game to increase beyond the 
ordinary bounds—no very good thing for the crops, on which they 
are leaving their mark. 

The wild flowers are glorious, as they always are on the oolite : 
in April the dogwood (cornus mas) is a wonderful sight, and in May 
the lilies of the valley spread themselves in fragrant sheets, with 
Solomon’s seal, rare orchises, and yellow gentians four ,feet high. 
Birds too abound : kingfishers dart about the river bank ; nightin- 
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gales ‘ mourn their sad song’ of an evening; swifts in vast numbers 
cleave the air; the redstart is almost as common here as is the 
robin with us. Here in the forest flits the Purple Emperor, and the 
great Swallow-Tail frequents the lake in the park, while the dragon- 
flies of the river are worth travelling to France to see. The river 
cuts right through the forest land with a narrow border of lush 

meadow. Itisas blue as a salmon’s scales, and deliciously sparkling 
and clear : celebrated also for the prodigious quantity of fine trout 
that it provides: they run to two and three pounds and their 

number is unlimited : the whole neighbourhood lives upon them, 

and excellent they are. With the magnificent asparagus of the 

country and the truffles which the forest affords, the essentials of 

good living are to hand: and cheap living too, in spite of war prices : 

for the sum of three francs you can procure at any of the three little 

hotels a better dinner than you have often paid a guinea for. 

The little valley widens out, and at the place where it is crossed 
by the Romanroad lies the little town of Arc. Herefor centuries there 
has been a chdteau, and for a long period the domain has been in 
the possession of the House of Orleans, who erected, about a hundred 
years ago, the present magnificent building in the style of Louis XIV. 
It stands with its park and garden on the one side and the town 
and parish church close against it on the other. The little river 
waters the park and spills itself by weirs and mill-sluices through 
the town. Arc is a gem of towns: there is scarcely a modern 
house in it and no modern street. A number of buildings dating 
about 1815 suggest that it did not wholly escape in the invasion 
of 1814. But, on the whole, war must have passed it by. It 
came very near in 1870, as it did in 1914, when Uhlans were at least 
reported in the forest, and the good citizens providently set to work 
to bury their wine in their gardens, Arc possesses one magnificent 
old pilastered house of the period of Henry II., and there are many 
quaint and delightful sixteenth and seventeenth century houses, 
whose fronts curve sympathetically with the curving streets, and 
which have fine dormers and gargoyles. Here is an ancient inn with 
cavernous stables and coach-houses opening off its galleried yard, 
now the cellars of a marchand de vins en gros; here is a hospice, 
once the home of a religious foundation, till last yea’, since their 
departure, deserted; now 2 convalescent home for soldiers dis- 
charged from the chdteau, which, by the generosity of its owner, the 
Duc de Penthiévre, has become the hospital already referred to. 

The establishment of such a hospital was a bold experiment : 
it is not easy to imagine the appearance in an English country town 
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of a French hospital for English wounded: such an institution 
would, I fear, be viewed with considerable suspicion. It has been 
quite otherwise in France, where the gracious sense of hospitality 
is strong, and where the gravity of the present crisis and the warmth 
of feeling towards her ally have quite outweighed any feelings of 
false pride that might have existed. Certainly, from the moment 
of its first arrival, the hospital in question has met with nothing 
but kindness and appreciation from the little town and surrounding 
district, from the French military authorities, and from the patients 
themselves. The farmers and peasants are constantly sending 
gifts of farm produce and country delicacies; the curés of the 
neighbouring parishes organise collections, and often one of the 
hospital ambulances may be seen returning laden with vegetables, 
eggs, butter, and fruit, the result of such a collection. We get 
small local contributions in money too, and not the least valued of 
the entries in our subscription list are sums of a few sous subscribed 
weekly by quite poor working people. As for the military authori- 
ties, they have been admirably prompt in attending to our manifold 
requests. We are periodically inspected by a French officer, and 
receive also many visits of courtesy and interest from officers 
stationed in the neighbourhood. 

Finally, the patients themselves have shown their apprecia- 
tion in the most welcome way, by the rapidity with which they have 
accommodated themselves to surroundings which, in the nature 
of things, were bound to be strange, and by an altogether delightful 
frankness and absence of reserve which has enormously helped us 
in the performance of our task. They have been so generously 
confiding, have taken us in such excellent part, have been always 
so ready to turn to a joke the little difficulties of language, are so 
genuinely interested in us—witress a whole pile of delightful letters 
which have reached me since I came home on holiday—and so 
touchingly certain that we are doing our best for them. It may 
have been natural politeness, but I have often heard men say how 
pleased they were to be in an English hospital. Of course we have 
done our best, not only to save life and limb and to ease suffering, 
but also to put them at their ease; but it has been their own good 
feeling, their blitheness, playfulness, and unfailing sense of fun that 
have made it possible to say that in spite of the fact that they are 
in the hands of foreigners, none of them have felt in the least dépaysé. 
Their sense of humour has been more valuable to the French in the 
present crisis than legions of doctors and nurses. 

Any Englishman working for French wounded has remarkable 
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opportunities for studying the character of the French soldier. 
Small wiry men for the most part, who give but little trouble to 
stretcher-bearers, they leave the impression of lissomeness rather 
than of strength. We have hardly seen a man of six feet and few 
that weighed more than twelve stone. They come from every 
part of France: here is a young fellow whose fair hair and blue 
eyes might belong to a Sussex labourer. This type is uncommon, 
and I certainly think that not more than half a dozen of the men 
who have passed through the hospital could by any stretch of 
imagination have been taken for English. The southerners are 
the most easily identified, especially the men from the Vaucluse 
and the Mediterranean sea-board. The former are generally hand- 
some, with finely chiselled features, and show their discipleship 
of Mistral by their pointed beards. Two men from Marseilles 
are of a very pronounced Mediterranean type; they probably 
have the blood of Barbary corsairs in their veins: one of them is 
the champion dancer of his town, and, alas! it seems likely that 
the poor man will lose his leg. The man with the long raven locks, 
melting eyes, and delicate features, for all the world like a troubadour, 
comes from the Aveyron; the boy with the liquid Languedocian 
patois works on the canal des deux mers at Béziers, the man in 
the brown dressing-gown and hood, who looks like a friar, is a Breton: 
his Celtic speech falls familiarly on the ears of a West-Highlander. 
Here is a peasant who tills the very soil that Englishmen enriched 
with their blood at Crecy. The men with the blue bonnets and 
quick movements are Chasseurs Alpins. 

t They are of all ages too, from the volunteers of eighteen (of 
whom we have had quite a number, and amongst them some of 
the finest men who have passed through our hands) to grave non- 
commissioned officers of forty and upwards. Of every class too 
and profession. We have had many schoolmasters, one of whom 
wrote agreeable verse, while another composed music. Some men 
are from quite the upper middle class, sons, for example, of prosperous 
business men in Lille: one grizzled adjudant holds a high position 
in the Credit Lyonnais at Montpellier: here is a watch-maker, 
there a porter, there an expéditeur de truffes noires, there a member 
of the anciens pompiers de Paris (he served during the first months 
of the war beside the English and found them ‘ bons camarades ’). 
But the majority are peasants, who will talk with delight of their 
crops and live-stock, and with regret of the horses commandeered 
by the government. . There is, of course, a strong leaven of Jews 
and cosmopolitans from Paris. 
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But it is the mental and spiritual attitude of these men that is 
the real interest. Here there have been many surprises for us 
who have been accustomed to regard the French as a high-strung 
emotional race altogether lacking in the qualities of phlegm and 
stoicism on which we pride ourselves. There is, of course, an element 
of truth in this as there is in most generalities. The typical French- 
man is more excitable than the typical Englishman, his feelings lie 
nearer the surface, he is more prone to dissolve into tears when 
subjected to great strain, his courage does not take the form of 
stoicism, but it is real and admirable for all that. The fortitude and 
fundamental composure of the French under their present trial 
has been matter for astonishment to all those who have had close 
relations with them. In hospital it has been remarkably displayed. 
Not only is suffering and the prospect of disablement confronted 
with equanimity, but the added agony of ignorance as to the fate 
of home, wife, and family is borne with beautiful philosophy. One 
of the sweetest-tempered and most cheerful of our patients is a 
schoolmaster from the Lille district who has been on his back for 
five months, during which time he has heard nothing of his wife and 
home. He is cheerful with a constancy that is a perpetual source 
of wonder. I think this philosophical composure may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that for forty years France has been con- 
fronted with the more or less immediate prospect of the ordeal which 
she is now undergoing. Dwellers in North-Eastern France have 
been in the position of dwellers on the slopes of a volcano. When 
the eruption comes they suffer, but they suffer what they have long 
faced as inevitable. 

At the beginning of the war it was often said that the French 
were frightened, on what authority I know not. If so, they are 
frightened no longer, and I cannot credit the statement that they 
ever were. I have seen nothing but the finest courage and deter- 
mination. Curiously enough, too, there has been little or no hysteria 
or nervous breakdown. From what I hear you would probably 
find more in a hospital for English wounded. 

Another surprise has been the wonderful solidarity of the nation 
as evidenced in the bearing of the common soldiers. We had 
become accustomed to believe that France was irretrievably honey- 
combed with divisions. That, too, hasdisappeared. The divisions 
were purely political, and politics have been relegated to the back- 
ground: of social or class distinctions there is no trace; men of 
all classes mix in the army with an ease and completeness which 
is evidently not artificial; officers are treated with military respect, 
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but fraternise with the soldiers with a total absence of condescension 
and a genuineness that, I fancy, would be impossible in our own army. 
I have seen no antagonism to the Jews who have been through 
the hospital, and yet we had been taught to believe that the Jew 
led a life of ostracism in France. The solidarity of religious feeling 
has also been a surprise. Hardly a man has entered the hospital 
without a religious medal round his neck. Most of them wear a 
whole bundle. Every dying man has asked for, and received, the 
last rites of the Church : the curé, so far from being looked askance 
at, is a constant and evidently welcome visitor : the parish church 
is full of convalescents: of the anti-clericalism of which we used 
to hear so much not a trace. Whether there has been a great 
revival of genuine religious feeling in France (as some assert) I 
am unable to say; I can only speak for what I have seen: and I 
am bound to add that there is another side to this religious energy. 
The same men who have attended mass with such devotion will 
perform of an evening, with elaborate detail, a mock funeral, in which 
one of their number plays the part of the corpse, while another, 
disguised as a priest, buries him with much irreverent detail. And 
amidst all the apparently genuine religious feeling which I have 
seen displayed, I have seen repeated evidence of this strange irrever- 
ence and of a spirit of mockery, as if Voltaire’s spirit had got into the 
body of Fénélon. It is not easy to account for this apparent con- 
tradiction : it might be suggested that the whole thing is a mere 
superstition long engrained in the blood and revived in the present 
trial, and that such a religion has no foundation of reverence. On 
the other hand, it is possible to suggest that their very familiarity 
with religion encourages irreverence : “ a man needs to be on pretty 
close terms with religion to make a joke of his divinity.’ At any 
rate, even when familiarity verges on profanity, it is no proof of 
insincerity, and my observation tells me that religion amongst the 
classes from which the French army is recruited is general and 
sincere. 

; From what has been said, it is clear that we shall have to revise 
our estimate of the French national temperament. Perhaps we 
have been too quick to attribute to nations temperamental qualities 
and weaknesses based on our reading of history and our necessarily 
superficial study of current events. History is, after all, to a great 
extent a series of accidents; it is not the best or even the most 
widespread, but the noisiest and most self-assertive, elements in a 
nation that prevail in public life. A nation has two characters, 
its public and its private character: it is only on rare occasions 
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that the private character makes itself felt in public life. In France 
one of these rare occasions has occurred. Conscription has pro- 
duced in the army a true representation of the entire able-bodied 
manhood of France, and in the army the true voice of France is 
heard. And sowe have seen the France which, in 1870, committed 
military suicide rather than leave Paris exposed to attack, con- 
template the imminent siege of the capital with perfect calm. We 
see her patient under the trial of occupied departments, patient 
to an extent which admits of her making allowances for the diffi- 
culties of her Ally: we see her entirely homogeneous with but one 
object and one thought, bearing her burden with a superb fortitude, 
respected by all the world. 

All this is seen in miniature in such a hospital as that of Arc-en- 
Barrois : our work has brought us into daily contact with this new 
France, and has enabled us to see her as she really is. It is daily 
also bringing to the knowledge of a large number of Frenchmen (not 
the patients alone, but their relations, our neighbours and the 
French officials) some of the better qualities of the English, chief 
of which is our whole-hearted sympathy with our Allies and our 
desire to serve them. The time may come when the demand in 
England for doctors and nurses becomes so insistent that a great 
strain will be put on the loyalty of our staff. The time may come, 
too, when lack of funds will bring our work to an untimely con- 
clusion. The hospital works directly under the French military 
authorities and receives a grant of 2 francs a head per diem for 
each patient. As, however, we have set ourselves to provide 
such food, nursing, and surgical aid as will make the hospital 
a worthy gift to our Allies, and as prices in France are rising, 
the grant does not by any means cover our working expenses, 
and we need considerable and constant support from home. 
Hitherto this has been forthcoming in such a measure as to satisfy 
our requirements ; but the financial future is full of anxiety. 
It is greatly to be hoped that neither lack of funds nor the call 
for doctors and nurses at home will be allowed to interrupt the 
work that is being done by English hospitals for French wounded. 
We have built up an organisation and attained a corporate 
efficiency which would be largely destroyed if we were dissolved : 
above all, by the breaking down of barriers, we are doing a work for 
the Entente which it would be impossible to perform in any other 


way. 


J. R. M. Macponatp. 




















THE CHARGE OF NOTRE DAME DE LORETTEs, 


A young Parisian of the 1915 Contingent, after being wounded at 
the storming of Notre Dame de Lorette, gave so vivid a description of 
the charge that, Englished, it seemed to run like this.—E. Sr. L. 


OnE six five Metre Hill, said the soldier, we collared all right, 
Nought was left of the Chapel, Notre Dame de Lorette that night 
Nothing was left save the German trench, 

With its pestilential horrible stench, 

And the order to prove our might. 

On Sunday morn at 1 a.m. was heard ‘ Decisive Attack.’ 
Communications passed along and brought us trooping back. 
Every man’s temper was at its best, 

Every man swore he had had a rest, 

Every man grinned, ‘ There’ll be no set-back ! ’ 

The morning opened gloriously, blue sky and hot sunshine, 

We pounded our artillery right on the German line. 

We pounded without mercy on the guns we nicknamed ‘ Percy, 
So we got in hours four, and not half a minute more 

The silence of the enemy, = Our sign ! 

By ten o’clock our bayonets were flashing in the sun 

We threw away our knapsacks, hindering the fun. 

They may protect from shell when the Germs are giving hell, 

For ourselves we'll take the chances of the run. 

Two line battalions were the first to charge and I was with them. 
We rushed across two hundred yards, no notion but to give them 
Steel, and cold and sharp you bet. 

At the first line of defence we met 

With no resistance, 

The French guns in the distance 

Had made that line untenable. 

The second less amenable 

Bavarians still held. 

We fought and yelled and yelled! 

They defended with a will, 

But we were out to kill; 

A desperate hand to hand 

Where two could scarcely stand 

For shell-torn holes and furrows. 
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We pushed them underneath 
And we fought with fist and teeth 
As we rammed them, dead and dying, in their burrows. 
All this was in the morning. 
Before the sun was set 
We got back in our hands what was Notre Dame de Lorette : 
But that was the critical minute— 
For now ’twas the turn of the Prussian guns, 
The Guard galloped up, re-enforcing the Huns, 
We couldn’t give way—so were in it. 
We sheltered ourselves as best we could 
Till the storm passed over, and then we stood 
And fortified strong the crest of the hill, 
And swept on the foe in the bloodiest thrill ; 
Pursuing him down the opposite slope, 
His eyes full of fear, ours lusting with hope. 


And on Monday I was wounded, with everything going well ; 

Masses of cavalry ready, ready their lives to sell. 

Moroccan goumiers cantering, cantering over the plain 

And I just lying there watching, lying amidst the slain. 

Ah ! it was hard to be wounded and stay with the dead for a shield, 

But harder than being wounded was having to leave the field. 

It was hard to be wounded on Monday when all was going well, 

Hard to be out of the running of that last heavenly hell. 

Oh! It was hard to be wounded and stay with the dead for a 
shield, 

But hardest of all for the wounded was having to leave the field. 

Eve.yn St. LEGER. 
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LADY CONNIE} 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘So, Connie, you don’t want to go out with me this afternoon ?’ 
said Lady Langmoor, bustling into the Eaton Square drawing-room, 
where Connie sat writing a letter at a writing-table near the window, 
and occasionally raising her eyes to scan the street outside. 

‘T’m afraid I can’t, Aunt Minnie. You remember, I told you 
Mr. Sorell was coming to fetch me.’ 

Lady Langmoor looked rather vague. She was busy putting 
on her white gloves, and inspecting the fit of her grey satin dress, 
as she saw it in the mirror over Connie’s head. 

“You mean—to see the young man who was hurt? Dreadfully 
sad, of course, and you know him well enough to go and see him 
in bed? Oh, well, of course, girls do anything nowadays. It is 
very kind of you.’ 

Connie laughed, but without irritation. During the week 
she had been staying in the Langmoors’ house, she had resigned 
herself to the fact that her Aunt Langmoor—as it seemed to her— 
was a very odd and hardly responsible creature, the motives of 
whose existence she did not even begin to understand. But both 
her aunt and Lord Langmoor had been very kind to their new-found 
niece. They had given a dinner-party and a tea-party in her honour, 
they had taken her to several crushes a night, and introduced her 
to a number of their own friends. And they would have moved 
Heaven and earth to procure her an invitation to the Court ball 
they themselves attended, on the day after Connie’s arrival, if 
only, as Lady Langmoor plaintively said—‘ Your poor mother 
had done the right thing at the right time.’ By which she meant 
to express—without harshness towards the memory of Lady 
Risborough—how lamentable it was that, in addition to being 
christened, vaccinated and confirmed, Constance had not also been 
“presented ’ at the proper moment. However Constance probably 
enjoyed the evening of the Court ball more than any other in the 
week, since she went to the Italian Embassy after dinner to help 
her girl friend, the daughter of Italy’s new Prime Minister, Elisa 
Bardinelli, to dress for the function; and the two girls were so 

1 Copyright, 1915, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the United States of America. 
42-2 
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enchanted to see each other, and had so much Roman gossip to 
get through, that Donna Elisa was scandalously late, and the 
Ambassador almost missed the Royal Procession. 

But that had been the only spot of pleasure in Connie’s fortnight. 
Lady Langmoor was puzzled by her pale looks and her evident lack 
of zest for the amusements offered her. She could only suppose 
that her niece was tired out with the balls of Commem., and Connie 
accepted the excuse gratefully. In reality she cared for nothing 
day after day but the little notes she got from Sorell night and 
morning giving her news of Radowitz. Till now he had been too 
ill to see her. But at last the doctor had given leave for a visit, 
and as soon as Lady Langmoor had gone off on her usual afternoon 
round of concerts and teas, Connie moved to the window and waited 
for Sorell. 

How long was it since she had first set foot in England and 
Oxford? Barely two months! And to Constance it seemed as 
if these months had been merely an unconscious preparation for 
this state of oppression and distress in which she found herself. 
Radowitz in his misery and pain—Falloden on the Cherwell path, 
defending himself by those passionate retorts upon her of which 
she could not but admit the partial justice—by these images she 
was perpetually haunted. Certainly she had no reason to look 
back with pleasure or self-approval on her Oxford experiences. In 
all her dealings with Falloden she had behaved with a reckless 
folly of which she was now quite conscious ; courting risks ; in love 
with excitement rather than with the man; and careless whither 
the affair might lead, so long as it gratified her own romantic 
curiosities as to the power of woman over the masculine mind. 

Then, suddenly, all this had become serious. She was like the 
playing child on whose hand the wasp sat down. But in this 
case the moral sting of what had happened was abidingly sharp 
and painful. The tragedy of Radowitz, together with the charm 
interwoven with all her few recollections of him, had developed in 
Connie feelings of unbearable pity and tenderness, altogether new to 
her. Yet she was constantly thinking of Falloden; building up her 
own harrowed vision of his remorse, or dreaming of the Marmion 
ball, and the ride in the bluebell wood,—those two meetings in 
which alone she had felt happiness with him, something distinct 
from vanity, and a challenging love of power. Now it was all 
over. They would probably not meet again, till he had forgotten 
her, and had married someone else. She was quite aware of his 
fixed and business-like views for himself and his career—as to 
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marriage, travel, Parliament and the rest ; and it had often pleased 
her wilfulness to think of modifying or upsetting them. She had 
now far more abundant proof of his haughty self-centredness than 
their first short acquaintance on the Riviera had given her; and 
yet—though she tried to hide it from herself—she was far more 
deeply absorbed in the thought of him. When all was said, she 
knew that she had treated him badly. The effect of his violence 
and cruelty towards Radowitz had been indeed to make her shudder 
away from him. It seemed to her still that it would be impossible 
to forgive herself should she ever make friends with Douglas Falloden 
again. She would be an accomplice in his hardness of heart and 
deed. Yet she recognised guiltily her own share in that hardness. 
She had played with and goaded him; she had used Radowitz to 
punish him ; her championship of the boy had become in the end 
mere pique with Falloden; and she was partly responsible for 
what had happened. She could not recall Falloden’s face and 
voice on their last walk without realising that she had hit him 
recklessly hard, and that her conduct to him had been one of the 
causes of the Marmion tragedy. 

She was haunted by these thoughts, and miserable for lack 
of some comforting, guiding, and—if possible—absolving voice. 
She missed her mother childishly day and night, and all that 
premature self-possession and knowledge of the world, born of her 
cosmopolitan training, which at Oxford had made her appear so 
much older than other English girls of twenty, seemed to have 
broken away, and left her face to face with feelings she could not 
check, and puzzles she wanted somebody else to judge. 

For instance—here was this coming visit to her aunts in York- 
shire. Their house in Scarfedale was most uncomfortably near 
to Flood Castle. The boundaries of the Falloden estate ran close 
to her aunts’ village. She would run many chances of coming 
across Douglas himself, however much she might try to avoid him. 
At the same time Lady Marcia wrote continually, describing the 
plans that were being made to entertain her—eager, affectionate 
letters, very welcome in spite of their oddity, to the girl’s sore 
and orphaned mood. No, she really couldn’t frame some clumsy 
excuse, and throw her aunts over. She must go, and trust to 
luck. 

And there would be Sorell and Otto to fall back upon—to take 
refuge with. Sorell had told her that the little rectory on the 
moors, whither he and Otto were bound, as soon as the boy could 
be moved, stood somewhere about midway between her aunts’ 
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house and Flood, on the Scarfedale side of the range of moors 
girdling the Flood Castle valley. 

It was strange perhaps that she should be counting on Sorell’s 
neighbourhood. If she had often petulantly felt at Oxford that 
he was too good, too high above her to be of much use to her, she 
might perhaps have felt it doubly now. For although, in some 
undefined way, ever since the night of the Vice-Chancellor’s party, 
she had realised in him a deep interest in her, even a sense of respon- 
sibility for her happiness, which made him more truly her guardian 
than poor harassed Uncle Ewen, she knew very well that she had 
disappointed him, and she smarted under it. She wanted to have 
it out with him, and didn’t dare! As she listened indeed to his 
agitated report on Radowitz’s injuries, after the first verdict of 
the London surgeons, Connie had been conscious of a kind of moral 
terror. In the ordinary man of the world, such an incident as 
the Marmion ‘ragging’ of a foreign lad who had offended the 
prejudices of a few insolent and lordly Englishmen, would have 
merely stirred a jest. In Sorell it roused the same feelings that 
made him a lover of Swinburne and Shelley and the nobler Byron ; 
a devoted reader of everything relating to the Italian Risorgimento ; 
and sent him down every long vacation to a London riverside 
parish, to give some hidden service to those who were in his eyes 
the victims of an unjust social system. For him the quality of 
behaviour like Falloden’s towards Otto Radowitz was beyond 
argument. The tyrannical temper in things great or small, and 
quite independent of results, represented, for him, the worst treason 
that man can offer to man. In this case it had ended in hideous 
catastrophe to an innocent and delightful being whom he loved. 
But it was not thereby any the worse; the vileness of it was only 
made manifest for all to see. 

This hidden passion in him, as he talked, seemed to lay a fiery 
hand on Constance, she trembled under it—conscience-stricken. 
‘Does he see the same hateful thing in me ?—though he never 
says a word to hurt me?—though he is so gentle and so 
courteous ? ’ 


A tall figure became visible at the end of the street. Connie 
shut up her writing and ran upstairs to put on her things. When 
she came down, she found Sorell waiting for her with a furrowed 
brow. 

‘How is he?’ She approached him anxiously. Sorell’s look 
changed and cleared. Had she put on her white dress, had she 
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made herself a vision of freshness and charm, for the poor boy’s 
sake? He thought so; and his black eyes kindled. 

‘Better in some ways. He is hanging on your coming. But 
these are awfully bad times—for the nurses—for all of us.’ 

‘I may take him some roses ?’ she said humbly, pointing to 
a basket she had brought in with her. 

Sorell smiled assent and took it from her. As they were speeding 
in a hansom towards the Portland Place region, he gave her an 
account of the doctors’ latest opinion. It seemed that quite apart 
from the blood-poisoning, which would heal, the muscles and 
nerves of the hand were fatally injured. All hope of even a partial 
use of it was gone. 

‘Luckily he is not a poor man. He has some hundreds a year. 
But he had a great scheme, after he had got his Oxford degree, of 
going to the new Leschititsky school in Vienna for two years, and 
then of giving concerts in Warsaw and Cracow, in aid of the great 
Polish museum now being formed at Cracow. You know what a 
wild enthusiasm he has for Polish history and antiquities. He 
believes his country will rise again—and it was his passion—his 
most cherished hope—to give his life and his gift to her. Poor 
lad ! ” 

The tears stood in Connie’s eyes. 

‘ But he can still compose ? ’ she urged, piteously. 

Sorell shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Yes, if he has the heart—and the health. I never took much 
account before of his delicacy. One can see, to look at him, that 
he’s not robust. But somehow he was always so full of life that 
one never thought of illness in connection with him. But I had 
a long talk with one of the doctors last week who takes rather 
a gloomy view. A shock like this sometimes lets loose all the 
germs of mischief in a man’s constitution. And his mother was 
undoubtedly consumptive. Well, we must do our best.’ 

He sighed. There was silence till they turned into Wimpole 
Street and were in sight of the nursing home. Then Connie said 
in a queer, strained voice: ‘ You don’t know that it was partly 
I who did it.’ 

Sorell turned upon her with a sudden change of expression. 
It was as though she had said something he had long expected, 
and, now that it was said, a great barrier between them had broken 
down. He looked at her with shining eyes from which the veil 
of reserve had momentarily lifted. She saw in them both tender- 
ness and sorrow. 
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‘I don’t think you need feel that,’ he said gently. Her lips 
trembled. She looked straight before her into the hot vista of 
the street. 

“I just played with him—with his whole future, as it’s turned 
out—without a thought.’ 

Sorell knew that she was thinking of the Magdalen ball, of 
which he had by now heard several accounts. He guessed she 
meant that her provocation of Falloden had contributed to the 
tragedy, and that the thought tormented her. But neither of 
them mentioned Falloden’s name. Sorell put out his hand and 
grasped hers. ‘ Otto’s only thought about you is that you gave 
him the happiest evening he ever spent in England,’ he said, with 
energy. ‘ You won’t misunderstand.’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. But there was no time to say more. 
The hansom drew up. 

They found Radowitz lying partly dressed on the balcony of 
his back room, which overlooked a tiny walled patch of grass and 
two plane trees. The plane tree seems to have been left in pity 
to London by some departing rural deity. It alone flourishes 
amid the wilderness of brick; and one can imagine it as feeling 
a positive satisfaction, a quiet triumph, in the absence of its stronger 
rivals, oak and beech and ash, like some gentle human life escaped 
from the tyrannies of competition. These two great trees were 
the guardian genii of poor Otto’s afternoons. They brought him 
shade and coolness, even in the hottest hours of a burning June. 

Connie sat down beside him and they looked at each other 
in silence. Sorell, after a few gay words, had left them together. 
Radowitz held her hand in his own left. The other was bandaged 
and supported on a pillow. When she got used to the golden light 
filtering through the plane leaves, she saw that he was pale and 
shrunken, that his eyes were more living and blue than ever, and 
his hair more like the burnished halo of some Florentine or Siennese 
saint. Yet the whole aspect was of something stricken. She felt 
a foreboding, a terror of which she knew she must let nothing 
appear. 

‘Do you mind my staring ? ’ he said presently, with his half-sad, 
half-mischievous smile. ‘ You are so nice to look at! ’ 

She tried to laugh. 

“I put on my best frock. Do you like it ?’ ; 

‘For me?’ he said, wondering. ‘And you brought me these 
roses ? ” 

He lifted some out of the basket, looked at them, then let them 
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drop listlessly on his knee. ‘Iam afraid I don’t care for such things 
as I used to do. Before—this happened, I had a language of my 
own, in which I could express everything—as artists or poets can. 
Now—I am struck dumb. There is something crying in me— 
that can find no voice. And when one can’t express, one begins 
not to feel ! ’ 

She had to check the recurring tears before she could reply. 

* But you can still compose ? ’ 

Her tone, in repeating the same words she had used to Sorell, 
fell into the same pleading note. 

He shook his head, almost with irritation. 

‘It was out of the instrument—out of improvisation—that 
all my composing grew. Do you remember the tale they tell of 
George Sand, how when she began a novel, she made a few dots and 
scratches on a sheet of paper, and as she played with them they 
ran into words, and then into sentences—that suggested ideas— 
and so, in half an hour, she had sketched a plot, and was ready to 
goto work? So it was with me. As I played, the ideas came. I 
am not one of your scientific musicians who can build up everything 
im vacuo. I must translate everything into sound—through my 
fingers. It was the same with Chopin.’ He pointed to a Life of 
Chopin that was lying open on the couch beside him. 

‘But you will do wonders with your left hand. And your 
right will perhaps improve. The doctors mayn’t know,’ she pleaded, 
catching at straws. ‘ Dear Otto—don’t despair ! ’ 

He flushed and smiled. His uninjured hand slipped back 
into hers again. 

“T like you to call me Otto. How dear that was of you! May 
I call you Constance ? ’ 

She nodded. There was a sob in her throat that would not let 
her speak. 

‘TI don’t despair—now,’ he said, after a moment. ‘I did at first. 
I wanted to put an end to myself. But, of course, it was Sorell who 
saved me. If my mother had lived, she could not have done more.’ 

He turned away his face so that Constance should not see it. 
When he looked at her again, he was quite calm and smiling. 

“Do you know who come to see me almost every day ?’ 

‘Tell me.’ 

* Meyrick—Lord Meyrick, and Robertson. Perhaps you don’t 
know him. He’s a Winchester man, a splendid cricketer. It was 
Robertson I was struggling with when I fell. How could he know 
I should hurt myself? It wasn’t his fault and he gave up his 
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“choice ” for the Oxford Eleven. They put him in at the last 
moment. But he wouldn’t play. I didn’t know till afterwards. 
I told him he was a great fool.’ 

There was a pause. Then Connie said—with difficulty— 
‘Did—did Mr. Falloden write? Has he said anything ? ’ 

‘Oh yes, he sent a message. After all, when you run over a 
dog, you send a message, don’t you ?’ said the lad with sudden 
bitterness. ‘And I believe he wrote a letter—after I came here. 
But I didn’t open it. I gave it to Sorell.’ 

Then he raised himself on his pillows and looked keenly at 
Connie. 

* You see the others didn’t mean any harm. They were drunk, 
and it was a row. But Falloden wasn’t drunk—and he did 
mean . 

‘Oh, not to hurt you so ?’ cried Connie involuntarily. 

“No—but to humble and trample on me,’ said the youth with 
vehemence, his pale cheeks flaming. ‘He knew quite well what 
he was about. I felt that when they came into my room. He is 
cruel—he has the temper of the torturer—in cold blood ——’ 

A shudder of rage went through him. His excitable Slav 
nature brought everything back to him—as ugly and as real as 
when it happened. 

‘Oh no—no! ’ said Constance, putting her hand over her eyes. 

Radowitz controlled himself at once. 

‘I won’t say any more,’ he said in a low voice, breathing deep 
—I won’t say any more.’ But a minute afterwards he looked 
up again, his brow contracting—‘ Only, for God’s sake, don’t marry 
him !’ 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ said Constance. ‘I shall never marry him!’ 

He looked at her piteously. ‘ Only—if you care for him—what 
then? You are not to be unhappy !—you are to be the happiest 
person in the world. If you did care for him—I should have to 
see some good in him—and that would be awful. It is not because 
he did mean injury, you understand. The other two are my friends 
—they will be always my friends. But there is something in 
Falloden’s soul—that I hate—that I would like to fight—till either 
he drops—or I. It is the same sort of feeling I have towards 
those who have killed my country.’ 

He lay frowning, his blue eyes sombrely fixed and strained. 

‘ But now ’—he drew himself sharply together— you must talk 
of something else—and I will be quite quiet. Tell me where you have 
been—what you have seen—the theatre—the opera—everything ! ’ 
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She did her best, seeing already the anxious face of the nurse in 
the window behind. And as she got up to go, she said—‘I shall 
come again very soon. And when you go to Yorkshire, I shall see 
you perhaps every day.’ 

He looked up in astonishment and delight, and she explained 
that at Scarfedale Manor, her aunts’ old house, she would be only a 
mile or two from the high moorland vicarage whither he was soon 
to be moved. 

‘That will do more for me than doctors!’ said Radowitz with 
decision. Yet almost before she had reached the window opening 
on the balcony, his pain, mental and physical, had clutched him 
again. He did not look up as she waved farewell; and Sorell 
hurried her away. 

Thenceforward she saw him almost every day, to Lady Lang- 
moor’s astonishment. Sorell too, and his relation to Connie, 
puzzled her greatly. Connie assured her with smiles that she 
was not in love with the handsome young don, and never thought 
of flirting with him. ‘He was mother’s friend, Aunt Minnie,’ she 
would say, as though that settled the matter entirely. But Lady 
Langmoor could not see that it settled it at all. Mr. Sorell could 
not be much over thirty—the best time of all for falling in love. 
And here was Connie going to pictures with him—and the British 
Museum—and to visit the poor fellow in the nursing home. It 
was true that the aunt could never detect the smallest sign of 
love-making between them. And Connie was always putting 
forward that Mr. Sorell taught her Greek. As if that kind of 
thing wasn’t one of the best and oldest gambits in the great game 
of matrimony! Lady Langmoor would have felt it her solemn duty 
to snub the young man had it been at all possible. But it was 
really not possible to snub anyone possessed of such a courteous 
self-forgetting dignity. And he came of a good Anglo-Irish family 
too. Lady Langmoor had soon discovered that she knew some 
of his relations, and placed him socially to a T. But, of course, 
any notion of his marrying Connie, with her money, her rank, and 
her good looks, would be simply ridiculous, so ridiculous that Lady 
Langmoor soon ceased to think about it, accepted his visits, and 
began to like him on her own account. 


One evening towards the end of the first week in July, a hansom 
drew up before a house in Portman Square. Douglas Falloden 
emerged from it, as the door was opened by a maid-servant. 

The house, which had not been occupied during the season by 
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the family, was given over to a charwoman and a couple of house- 
maids, the senior of whom, now standing in the hall, looked a little 
scared at the prospect of having to wait on the magnificent gentle- 
man who had just entered the house. In general, when Mr. Douglas 
came up to town in the absence of his family, he put up at his own 
very expensive club, and the servants in Portman Square were not 
troubled with him. But they like everyone else knew that some- 
thing was going wrong with the Fallodens. 

Falloden walked into the deserted and dust-sheeted house, 
while the cabman brought in his portmanteau. ‘Is Mr. Gregory 
here ? * he enquired of the housemaid who had opened the door. 

“Yes, sir, he is in the library. Please, sir, Mrs. O’Connor wants 
to know if you'll want dinner.’ 

Falloden impatiently said ‘ No,’ and walked on down a long 
passage to the library, which had been built out at the back of the 
house. Here the blinds had been drawn up, only to reveal the 
dusty desolation of an unused room, in which a few chairs had been 
uncovered, and a table cleared. A man rose from a chair beside 
the table, and he and Falloden shook hands. He was a round-faced 
and broad-shouldered person, with one of the unreadable faces 
developed by the life of a prominent solicitor, in contact with 
all sorts of clients, and many varieties of business ; and Falloden’s 
sensitive pride had soon detected in his manner certain shades of 
expression to which the heir of Flood Castle was not accustomed. 

‘T am sorry to hear Sir Arthur is not well.’ Mr. Gregory spoke 
politely, but perhaps without that accent of grave and even tragic 
concern which six months earlier he would have given to the same 
words. ‘There is a great deal of heavy and, I am afraid, disagree- 
able business to be done.’ . 

‘My father is not fit for it,’ said Falloden abruptly. ‘I must 
do the best I can.’ 

Mr. Gregory gave a sign of assent. He drew a packet of docu- 
ments from his pocket, and, spreading out a letter from Sir Arthur 
Falloden on the table, proceeded to deal with the points in it 
seriatim. Falloden sat beside him, looking carefully through the 
various documents handed to him, asking questions occasionally, 
and making notes of his own. In the dusty northern light of the 
room, his face had a curiously purple and congested look ; and his 
eyes were dead tired. But he showed so much shrewdness in his 
various remarks that the solicitor secretly admitted his capacity, 
reflecting indeed once or twice that, young as he was, it would have 
been a good thing if his father had taken him into counsel earlier. 
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After the discussion had lasted half an hour, Falloden pushed 
the papers away. 

‘I think I see. The broad facts are that my father can raise 
no more money, either on his securities, or on the land; his two 
banks are pressing him; and the Scotch mortgages must be 
paid. The estates, of course, will have to be sold. I am quite 
willing.’ 

“So I understand. But it will take time. And the bank 
overdrafts are urgent. Mason’s Bank declare that if their debt 
is not paid—or freshly secured—within a month from now, they 
will certainly take proceedings. I must remind you they have 
been exceedingly forbearing.’ 

‘And the amount?’ Falloden consulted his papers. 

‘Forty thousand. The securities on which Sir Edward obtained 
it are now not worth more than eight.’ 

The lawyer paused a moment, looked at his companion, and at 
last said— 

‘ There are, of course, your own expectations from Lord Dagnall. 
I do not know whether you and your father have considered them. 
But I imagine it would be possible to raise money on them.’ 

Falloden laughed. The sound was a mixture of irritation and 
contempt. 

“Uncommonly little! The fact is my uncle—at seventy-two 
—is philandering with a lady-housekeeper he set up a year ago. 
She seems to be bent on netting him, and my father thinks she’ll 
do it. If she does, my uncle will probably find himself with an 
heir of his own. Anyway the value of my prospects is enormously 
less than it was. All the neighbours are perfectly aware of what 
is going on. Oh, I suppose he’ll leave me something—enough to 
keep me out of the workhouse. But there’s nothing to be got out 
of it now.’ 

There was another silence. Falloden pondered the figures 
before him. 

‘There are always the pictures,’ he said at last, looking up. 

The lawyer’s face lightened. 

“If you and Sir Edward will sell! But, as you know, they are 
heirlooms—and you could stop it.’ 

“On the contrary, I am ready to agree to it,’ said Falloden 
briefly. ‘ But there will be a lot of legal business, won’t there ? ’ 

‘Certainly. But it can all be put through in time. And 
directly it was known that you would sell, the whole situation 
would be changed.’ 
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“We might save something out of the wreck ? ’ said Falloden, 
looking up. 

The lawyer nodded gravely. 

* Something—certainly.’ 

“What are they worth?’ said Falloden, taking a note-book 
from his pocket, and looking at a list scribbled on its first page. 

Mr. Gregory laughed. 

‘There is no market in the ordinary sense for such pictures as 
yours. There are only half a dozen millionaires in the world 
who could buy them—and one or two museums.’ He paused a 
moment, looking thoughtfully at the young man before him. 
‘There happens, however "—he spoke slowly—‘ to be a buyer at 
this moment in London, whom it would be difficult to beat—in the 
matter of millions.’ 

He mentioned the name. 

“Not an American? Well, send him along.’ Falloden raised 
his eyebrows. ‘If my father doesn’t feel able to see him, I can 
tackle him. He can choose his own day and hour. All our best 
pictures are at Flood.’ 

* And they include——’ 

‘Four Rembrandts,’ said Falloden looking at his list—‘ two 
Titians, two Terburgs, a Vermeer of Delft, heaps of other Dutchmen 
—four full-length Gainsboroughs, and three half-lengths—two 
full-length Reynoldses, three smaller—three Lawrences, a splendid 
Romney, three Hoppners, two Constables, etc. The foreign 
pictures were bought by my grandfather from one of the Orleans 
collections about 1830. The English pictures—the portraits— 
have all been at Flood since they were painted, and very few of 
them have ever been exhibited. I scribbled these few facts down 
before I left home. There is, of course, an elaborate catalogue.’ 

For the first time the lawyer’s countenance as he listened showed 
a flash of active sympathy. He was himself a modest collector 
and his house at Richmond contained a number of pretty things. 

‘Sir Arthur will mind parting with them very much, I fear,’ 
he said, with real concern. ‘I wish with all my heart it had been 
possible to find some other way out. But we have really done 
our best.’ 

Falloden nodded. He sat looking straight before him, one 
hand drumming on the table. The whole attitude was haughtily 
irresponsive. The slight note of compassion indeed in Mr. Gregory’s 
tone was almost intolerable to him, and the lawyer guessed it. 
“Insolent cub!’ he thought to himself; and thenceforward 
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allowed himself no departure from a purely business tone. It was 
settled that the buyer—with legal caution, Mr. Gregory for the 
moment threw no further light upon him—was, if possible, to be 
got hold of at once, and an appointment was to be made for Flood 
Castle, where Falioden, or his father, would receive him. 

Then the solicitor departed, and Falloden was left to pace 
up and down the dismal room, his hands in his pockets—deep 
in thought. 

He looked back upon a fortnight of unbroken worry and 
distress. The news with which his father had received him on his 
return from Oxford had seemed to him at first incredible. But the 
facts on which it was based were only too substantial, and his 
father, broken in health and nerve, now that silence was once 
thrown aside, poured out upon his son a flood of revelation and 
confession that soon made what had happened tragically clear. 
It was the familiar story of wealth grasping at yet more wealth, of 
the man whose judgment and common sense begin to play him 
false, when once the intoxication of money has gone beyond a 
certain point. Dazzled by some first speculative successes, Sir 
Arthur had become before long a gambler over half the world, 
in Canada, the States, Egypt, Argentina. One doubtful venture 
supported another, and the City, no less than the gambler himself, 
was for a time taken in. But the downfall of a great Egyptian 
Company, which was to have extracted untold wealth from a strip 
of Libyan desert, had gradually but surely brought down every- 
thing else in its train. Blow after blow fell, sometimes rapidly, 
sometimes tardily. Sir Arthur tried every expedient known to the 
financier in extremis, descending ever lower in the scale of credit 
and reputation; and in vain. One tragic day in June, after a 
long morning with the Gregory partners, Sir Arthur came home 
to the splendid house in Yorkshire, knowing that nothing now 
remained but to sell the estates, and tell Douglas that his father 
had ruined him. Lady Laura’s settlement was safe; and on that 
they must live. 

The days of slow realisation, after Douglas’s return, had tried 
both father and son severely. Sir Arthur was worn out and de- 
moralised by long months of colossal but useless effort to retrieve 
what he had done. Falloden, with his own remorse, and his own 
catastrophe to think over, was called on to put it aside, to think 
for and help his father. He had no moral equipment—no trained 
character—equa! to the task. But mercifully for them both, his 
pride came into play ; his shrewd intelligence also, and his affection 
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for his father—the most penetrable spot so far in his hard and 
splendid youth. He had done his best—a haughty, ungracious 
best—but still he had done it, and in the course of a few days, 
now that the tension of concealment was over, Sir Arthur had 
become almost childishly dependent upon him. 

A church clock struck somewhere in the distance. Falloden 
looked at his watch. Time to go to some restaurant and dine. 
With Gregory’s figures running in his head, he shrank from his Club, 
where he would be sure to meet a host of Harrow and Oxford 
acquaintance, up for the Varsity match, and the latter end of the 
season. After dinner he would look into a music-hall, and about 
eleven make his way to the Tamworth House ball. 

He must come back however to Portman Square some time 
to dress. Lady Tamworth had let it be known privately that the 
King and Queen were coming to her ball, and that the men were 
expected to appear in semi-dress—knee breeches and silk stockings. 
He had told his valet at Flood to pack them; and he supposed 
that fool of a housemaid would be equal to unpacking for him, 
and putting out his things. 


‘ How do you do, Douglas ? ’ said Lady Tamworth, an imposing, 
bejewelled figure standing at the head of the galleried staircase 
of Tamworth House. ‘Saw your father yesterday and thought 
him looking very seedy.’ 

‘Yes, he’s not the thing,’ said Douglas. ‘ We shall have to 
get him away to Marienbad, or somewhere of that kind.’ 

Lady Tamworth looked at him closely, her eyelids fluttering 
just a little. Douglas noticed the flutter, and knew very well what 
it meant. Lady Tamworth and his father were first cousins. No 
doubt all their relations were busy discussing their affairs day 
and night; the City, he knew, was full of rumours, and certain 
newspapers had already scented the quarry ahead, and were 
beginning to make ghoulish hints and gibberings. As he passed on 
into the ball-room, every nerve in him was sensitive and alive. 
He seemed to have eyes at the back of his head, to catch everywhere 
the sudden attention, the looks of curiosity, sometimes of malice, 
that followed him through the crowd. He spoke to a great many 
acquaintance, to girls he had been accustomed to dance with, and 
their mothers. The girls welcomed him just as usual; but the 
casual or interrupted conversation, which was all the mothers 
could spare him, showed him very soon how much was known 
or guessed of the family disasters. He understood that he was 
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no longer in the running for these exquisite creatures in their 
silks and satins. The campaigning mothers had already dropped 
him out of their lists. His pride recoiled in self-contempt from 
its own smart. But he had been accustomed to walk this world 
as one of its princelings, and indifference to what it might think 
of him was not immediately attainable. 

All the same, he was still handsome, distinguished, and well 
born. No one could overlook him in a ball-room, and few women 
could be quite indifferent to his approach. He danced as much 
as he wished, and with the prettiest girls. His eyes meanwhile 
were always wandering over the crowd, searching in vain for a 
delicate face, and a wealth of brown hair. Yet she had told him 
herself that Lady Langmoor was to bring her to this ball. He 
only wanted to see her—from a distance—not to speak to her—or 
be spoken to. 

‘ Douglas,’ said a laughing voice in his ear—‘ will you dance 
the royal quadrille with me? Something’s happened to my 
partner. Mother sent me to ask you.’ 

- He turned and saw the youngest daughter of the house, Lady 
Alice, with whom he had always been on chaffing, cousinly terms ; 
and as she spoke a sudden stir and hush in the room showed that the 
royal party had arrived, and were being received in the hall below. 

Falloden’s first irritable instinct was to refuse. Why should he 
go out of his way to make himself a show for all these eyes? Then 
a secret excitement—an expectation—awoke in him, and he nodded 
a laughing comment to Lady Alice, who just stayed to throw him 
a mocking compliment on his knee-breeches, and ran away. 
Immediately afterwards, the royal party came through the lane 
made for them, shaking hands with their acquaintance, and bowing 
right and left. As they disappeared into the room beyond, which 
had been reserved for them, the crowd closed up behind them. 
Falloden heard a voice at his elbow. 

‘How are you? I hear you're to be in the quadrille. You'll 
have the pretty lady we saw at Oxford for a colleague.’ 

He turned to see Mrs. Glendower, very much made-up, and 
glittering with diamonds. Her face seemed to him to have grown 
harder and plainer, her smile more brazen since their Oxford meeting. 
But she filled up time agreeably till the quadrille was ready. She 
helped him to pin on the small rosette made of the Tamworth 
colours which marked all the dancers in the royal quadrille, and 
she told him that Constance Bledlow was to dance it with the 
Tamworths’ eldest son, Lord Bletchley. 
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‘There’s a great deal of talk about her, as perhaps you know. 
She’s very much admired. The Langmoors are making a great 
fuss about her, and people say she'll have all their money as well 
as her own some day—not to speak of the old aunts in Yorkshire. 
I shouldn’t wonder if the Tamworths had their eye upon her. 
They’re not really well off.’ 

Falloden gaily declared that he would back his cousin Mary 
Tamworth to get anything she wanted. Mrs. Glendower threw 
him a sudden, sharp look. Then she was swept into the crowd. 
A couple of men in brilliant uniform came by, clearing a space in 
the centre of the room, and Falloden saw Lady Alice beckoning. 

In another minute or two he and she were in their places, and 
what the newspapers who record these things call ‘a brilliant 
scene’ was in full tide :—the King and Queen dancing with the 
master and mistress of the house, and the rest of the quadrille 
made up of the tallest men and handsomest women that Lady 
Tamworth, with a proper respect both to rank and to looks, had 
been able to collect. 

The six-foot-three Falloden and his fairy-like partner were much 
observed, and Lady Alice, bubbling over with fun and spirits, 
found her cousin Douglas, whom in general she disliked, far better 
company than usual. As for him, he was only really conscious of 
one face and form in the stately dance itself, or in the glittering 
crowd which was eagerly looking on. Constance Bledlow, in 
filmy white, was his vis-d-vis. He saw her quick movement as 
she perceived him. Then she bowed slightly, he ceremoniously. 
Their hands touched at intervals, and not a few of the spectators 
noticed these momentary contacts with a thrill of pleasure—the 
splendid physique of the young man, the flower-like grace of the 
girl. Once or twice, as they stood together in the centre of the 
‘chain,’ a few words would have been possible. But Constance 
never spoke, nor did Falloden. He had thought her very pale at 
first sight. But her cheek flushed with dancing ; and with every 
minute that passed she seemed to him more lovely, and more 
remote, like a spirit from another world, into which he could not 
pass. 

“Isn’t she pretty !—Connie Bledlow ?’ said Lady Alice en- 
thusiastically. ‘She’s having a great success. Of ‘course other 
people are much handsomer, but there’s something——’ 

Yes, there was something !—and something which, like an 
exquisite fluttering bird, had just escaped from Douglas Falloden, 
and would now, he supposed, for ever escape him. 
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When the quadrille was over he watched her delicate whiteness 
disappear amid the uniforms, the jewels, and the festoons of roses 
hanging across the ball-room. The barbaric, over-decorated scene, 
with all its suggestions of a luxurious and self-confident world, 
where everyone was rich and privileged, or hunting riches and 
privilege—a world without the smallest foreboding of change, 
the smallest doubt of its own right to exist—forced upon him by 
contrast the recollection of the hour he had just spent with Mr. 
Gregory, in his father’s dusty dismantled library. He and his 
were, it seemed, ‘ruined —as many people here already guessed. 
He looked at the full-length Vandycks on the wall of the 
Tamworths’ ball-room, and thought, not without a grim leap of 
humour, that he would be acting showman and auctioneer, within 
a few days perhaps, to his father’s possessions of the same kind. 

But it was not the loss of money or power that was separating 
him from Constance Bledlow. He knew her well enough by now 
to guess that in spite of her youth, and her luxurious bringing up, 
there was that in her which was rapidly shaping a character capable 
of fighting circumstance, as her heart might bid. If she loved a 
man she would stand by him. No, it was something known only 
to her and himself in all those crowded rooms. As soon as he set 
eyes on her, the vision of Radowitz’s bleeding hand and prostrate 
form had emerged in consciousness—a haunting presence, blurring 
the many-coloured movements of the ball-room. 

And yet it was not that maimed hand, either, which stood 
between himself and Constance; an embodied ‘doom,’ like the 
murdered children on the roof of the Atreide. It was rather the 
spiritual fact behind the visible—that instinct of fierce, tyrannical 
cruelty which he had felt as he laid his hands on Radowitz in the 
Oxford dawn a month ago. He shrank from it now as he thought 
of it. It blackened and degraded his own image of himself. He 

remembered something like it years before, when he had joined 
in the bullying of a small boy at school—a boy who yet afterwards 
had become his good friend. If there is such a thing as ‘ posses- 

sion,’ devilish possession, he had pleaded it—on both occasions. 

Would it, however, have seemed of any great importance to him 

now, but for Constance Bledlow’s horror-struck recoil ? All men 

of strong and vehement temperament—so his own defence might 

have run—are liable to such gusts of violent, even murderous 

feeling ; and women accept it. But Constance Bledlow, influenced, 

no doubt, by a pale-blooded sentimentalist like Sorell, had refused 

to accept it. 
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‘TI should be always afraid of you—of your pride and your 
violence—and love mustn’t be afraid. Good-bye !’ 
He tried to scoff, but the words had burnt into his heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was in the early morning, a few days after her arrival at Scarfe- 
dale Manor, the house of her two maiden aunts, that Connie, while 
all the Scarfedale household was still asleep, took pen and paper 
and began a letter to Nora Hooper. 

On the evening before Connie left Oxford there had been a 
long and intimate scene between these two. Constance, mother- 
less and sisterless, and with no woman friend to turn to more 
understanding than Annette, had been surprised in passionate 
weeping by Nora, the night after the Marmion catastrophe. The 
tact and devotion of the younger girl had been equal to the situa- 
tion. She humbly admired Connie, and yet was directly conscious 
of a strength in herself, in which Connie was perhaps lacking, and 
which might be useful to her brilliant cousin. At any rate on 
this occasion she showed so much sweetness, such power, beyond 
her years, of comforting and understanding, that Connie told her 
everything, and thenceforward possessed a sister and a confidante. 
The letter ran as follows :— 


‘Dearest Nora,—I have only been at Scarfedale Manor a 
week, and already I seem to have been living here for months. 
It is a dear old house, very like the houses one used to draw when 
one was four years old—a doorway in the middle, with a nice 
semicircular top, and three windows on either side; two stories 
above with seven windows each, and a pretty dormered roof, 
with twisted brick chimneys, and a rookery behind it; also a 
walled garden, and a green oval grass-plot, between it and the 
road. It seems to me that everywhere you go in England you 
find these houses, and, I daresay, people like my aunts living in 
them. 

‘ They are very nice to me, and as different as possible from each 
other. Aunt Marcia must have been quite good-looking, and since 
she gave up wearing a rational dress which she patented twenty- 
five years ago, she has always worn either black silk or black satin, 
a large black satin hat, rather like the old “ pokes,” with black 
feathers in winter, and white feathers in summer, and a variety 
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of lace scarves—real lace—which she seems to have collected all 
over the world. Aunt Winifred says that the “ Unipantaloonicoat ” 
—the name of the patented thing—lost Aunt Marcia all her lovers. 
They were scared by so much strength of character, and could 
not make up their minds to tackle her. She gave it up in order 
to capture the last of them—a dear old general who had adored 
her—but he shook his head, went off to Malta to think it out, and 
there died of Malta fever. She considers herself his widow and 
his portrait adorns her sitting-room. She has a poor opinion of 
the lower orders, especially of domestic servants. But her own 
servants don’t seem to mind her much. The butler has been here 
twenty years, and does just what he pleases. The amusing thing 
is that she considers herself extremely intellectual, because she 
learnt Latin in her youth—she doesn’t remember a word of it 
now !—because she always read the reviews of Papa’s books— 
and because she reads poetry every morning before breakfast. 
Just now she is wrestling with George Meredith; and she asks 
me to explain “‘ Modern Love” to her. I can’t make head or tail 
of it. Nor can she. But when people come to tea she begins to 
talk about Meredith, and asks them if they don’t think him very 
obscure. And as most people here who come to tea have never 
heard of him, it keeps up her dignity. All the same, she is a dear 
old thing—and she put a large case of chocolate in my room before 
I arrived ! 

‘Aunt Winifred is quite different. Aunt Marcia calls her a 
“yeactionary ” because she is very High Church and great friends 
with all the clergy. She is a very quiet little thing, short and fair, 
with a long thin nose and eyes that look you through. Her two 
great passions are—curates, especially consumptive curates—and 
animals. There is generally a consumptive curate living the open- 
air life in the garden. Mercifully the last patient has just left. As 
for animals, the house is full of stray dogs and tame rabbits and 
squirrels that run up you and look for nuts in your pocket. There 
is also a mongoose, who pulled the cloth off the tea-table yesterday 
and ran away with all the cakes. Aunt Marcia bears it philo- 
sophically, but the week before I came there was a crisis. Aunt 
Winifred met some sheep on the road between here and our little 
town. She asked where they were going to. And the man with 
them said he was taking them to the slaughter-house. She was 
horrified, and she bought them all—there and then! And half 
an hour later she appeared here with the sheep, and Aunt Marcia 
was supposed to put them up in the garden. Well, that was too 
much, and the aunts had words. What happened to the sheep 
I don’t know. Probably Aunt Winifred has eaten them since 
without knowing it. 

“Dear Nora—I wonder why I write you all these silly things 
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when there is so much else to say—and I know you want to hear 
it. But it’s horribly difficult to begin.—Well, first of all, Mr. 
Sorell and Otto Radowitz are about a mile from here, in a little 
vicarage that has a wide look-out upon the moors, and a heavenly 
air. The aunts have found me a horse, and I go there often. Otto 
is in some ways very much better. He lives an ordinary life, 
walks a fair amount, and is reading some classics and history with 
Mr. Sorell, besides endless books of musical theory and biography. 
I didn’t know that he had passed his first Musical Exam. last May. 
For the second, which will come off next year, he has to write a 
composition in five-part harmony for at least five stringed instru- 
ments, and he is beginning work for it now. He writes and writes, 
and his little study at the vicarage is strewn deep in scribbled 
music-paper. With his left hand and his piano he does wonders, 
but the poor right hand is in a sling and quite useless, up to now. 
He reads scores endlessly, and he said to me yesterday that he 
thought his intellectual understanding of music—his power of 
grasping it through the eye—of hearing it with the mind—“ ditties 
of no tone! ”—had grown since his hand was injured. But the 
pathetic thing is that the sheer pleasure—the joy and excitement 
—of his life is gone ; those long hours of dreaming and composing 
with the piano, when he could not only make himself blissfully 
happy, but give such exquisite pleasure to others. 

‘He is very quiet and patient now—generally—and quite deter- 
mined to make a name for himself as a composer. But he seems 
to me extraordinarily frail. Do you remember that lovely French 
poem of Sully Prudhomme’s I read you one night—“ Le Vase 
Brisé””? The vase has had a blow. No one knew of it. But the 
little crack widens and grows. The water ebbs away—the flowers 
die. “Il est brisé—n’y touchez pas!” I can see it is just that 
Mr. Sorell feels about Otto. 

“What makes one anxious sometimes, is that he has hours of 
a kind of fierce absent-mindedness, when his real self seems to 
be far away—as though in some feverish or ugly dream. He goes 
away and wanders about by himself. Mr. Sorell does not attempt 
to follow him, though he is always horribly anxious. And after 
some hours he comes back, limp and worn-out, but quite himself 
again—as though he had gone through some terrible wrestle and 
escaped. 

“Mr. Sorell gave him, a little while ago, one of these wonderful 
new automatic pianos—pianolas, I think they call them. But 
Otto can’t do much with it. After all, to get any expression you 
must use your hands—both hands; and I am afraid it has been 
more disappointment than joy. But there are rumours of some 
development—something lectric—that plays itself. They say 
there is an inventor at work in Paris, who is doing something 
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wonderful. I have written to a girl I know at the Embassy to 
ask her to find out. It might just help him through some weary 
hours—that’s all one can say. 

‘The relation between him and Mr. Sorell is wonderful. Oh, 
what an angel Mr. Sorell is! How can any human being, and with 
no trouble at all apparently, be so unselfish, so self-controlled ? 
What will any woman do who falls in love with him? It won’t 
make any difference that he’ll think her so much better than 
himself—because she’ll know the truth. I see no chance for her. 
My dear Nora, the best men are better than the best women— 
there! But—take note !—I am not in love with him—there / though 
I adore him, and when he disapproves of me, I feel a worm. 

‘I hear a good deal of the Fallodens, but nobody sees them. 
Everyone shrinks from pestering them with society—not from 
any bad feeling—but because everyone knows by now that they 
are in hideous difficulties, and doesn’t want to intrude. Lady 
Laura, they say, is very much changed, and Sir Arthur looks 
terribly ill and broken. Aunt Marcia hears that Douglas Falloden 
is doing all the business, and impressing the lawyers very much. 
Oh, I do hope he is helping his father ! 

‘I can’t write about him, Nora darling. You would wonder 
how I can feel the interest in him I do. I know that. But I 
can’t believe, as Otto does, that he is deliberately cruel—a selfish, 
hard-hearted monster. He has been a spoilt child all his life. 
But if some great call were made upon him, mightn’t it stir up 
something splendid in him, finer things than those are capable of 
—“‘ who need no repentance ” ? 

‘ There—something has splashed on my paper. I have written 
enough. Now you must tell me of yourselves. How is your father ? 
Does Aunt Ellen like Ryde? Iam so delighted to hear that Mr. 
Pryce is actually coming. Tell him that, of course, I will write 
to Uncle Langmoor, and Lord Glaramara, whenever he wishes, 
about that appointment. I am sure something can be done. 
Give Alice my love. I thought her new photographs charming. 
And you, darling, are you looking after everybody as usual ? 
I wish I could give you a good hug. Good-bye.’ 


To which Nora replied a couple of days later— 


‘Your account of Aunt Marcia and Aunt Winifred amused 
Father tremendously. He thinks, however, that he would like 
Aunt Marcia better than Aunt Winifred, as he—and I—get more 
anti-clerical every year. But we keep it to ourselves. Mamma 
and Alice wouldn’t understand. Ryde is very full, and Mamma 
and Alice want nothing more than the pier and the sands and the 
people. Papa and I take long walks along the coast, or across 
the island. We find a cliff to bask on, or a wood that comes down 
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to the water, and then Papa gets out a Greek book and translates 
tome. Sometimes I listen to the sea, instead of to him, and go to 
sleep. But he doesn’t mind. He is looking better, but work is 
loading up for him again, as soon as we get back to Oxford ; about 
a week from now. If only he could get rid of drudgery, and write 
his best !—about the things he loves. Nobody knows what a 
mind he has. He is not only a scholar—he is a poet. He could 
write things as beautiful as Mr. Pater’s—but his life is ground 
out of him. 

‘I won’t go on writing this—it’s no good. 

‘Herbert Pryce came down yesterday, and has taken Mother 
and Alice out boating to-day. If he doesn’t mean to propose to 
Alice, it is very odd he should take the trouble to come here. But 
he doesn’t say anything definite; he doesn’t propose; and her 
face often makes me furious. His manner to Mamma—and to 
me—is often brusque and disagreeable. It is as though he felt 
that in marrying Alice—if he is going to marry her—he is rather 
unfairly burdened with the rest of us. And it is no good shirking 
the fact that you count for a good deal in the matter. He was 
delighted with your message and if you can help him, he will 
propose to Alice. Goodness, fancy marrying such a man ! 

* As to Mr. Falloden, I don’t believe he will ever be anything but 
hard and tyrannical. I don’t believe in conversion and change 
of heart, and that kind of thing. I don’t—I don’t! You are not 
to be taken in, Connie! You are not to fall in love with him again 
out of pity. If he does lose all his money, and have to work like 
anybody else, what does it matter? He was as proud as Lucifer 
—let him fall like Lucifer. You may be sure he won’t fall so very 
far. That kind never does. No, I want him put down. I want 
him punished. He won’t repent—he can’t repent—and there 
was never anyone less like a lost sheep in the world. 

‘ After which I think I will say Good-night ! ’ 





A few days later, Connie returning from a ramble with one of 
Lady Winifred’s stray dogs along the banks of the Scarfe found 
her two aunts at tea, in the garden. 

‘Sit down, my dear Connie,’ said Lady Marcia, with a pre- 
occupied look. ‘We have just heard distressing news. The 
clergy are such gossips! ’ 

The elevation of Aunt Winifred’s sharp nose showed her annoy- 
ance. 

‘And you, Marcia, are always so dreadfully unfair to them. 
You were simply dying for Mr. Latimer to tell you all he knew, 
and then you abuse him.’ 

‘Perfectly true,’ said Lady Marcia provokingly, ‘ but if he had 
snubbed me, I should have respected him more.’ 
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Whereupon it was explained to Connie that a Mr. Latimer, 
rector of the Fallodens’ family living of Flood Magna, had just 
been paying a long visit to the two ladies. He was a distant cousin 
and old crony of theirs and it was not long before they had per- 
suaded him to pour out all he knew about the Falloden affairs. 
‘They must sell everything ! ’said Lady Marcia, raising her hands 
and eyes in protest—‘ the estates, the house, the pictures—my 
dear, think of the pictures! The nation of course ought to buy 
them, but the nation never has a penny. And however much 
they sell, it will only just clear them. There'll be nothing left but 
Lady Laura’s settlement—and that’s only two thousand a year.’ 

‘Well, they won’t starve,’ said Aunt Winifred, with a sniff, 
applying for another piece of tea-cake. ‘It’s no good, Marcia, 
your trying to stirus up. The Fallodens are not beloved. Nobody 
will break their hearts—except of course we shall all be sorry for 
Lady Laura and the children. And it will be horrid to have new 
people at Flood.’ 

“My dear Connie, it 7s a pity we haven’t been able to take you 
to Flood,’ said Lady Marcia to her niece, handing. a cup of tea. 
“You know Douglas, so of course you would have been shown 
everything. Such pictures! Such lovely old rooms! And then 
the grounds—the cedars—the old gardens! It really is a glorious 
place. And the Fallodens have been there since James the 
First’s time. It’s tragic. I can’t think why Winifred is so hard- 
hearted about it ! ’ 

Lady Winifred pressed her thin lips together. 

‘ Marcia, excuse me—but you really do talk like a snob. Before 
I cry over people who have lost their property, I ask myself how 
they have lost it—and also—how they have used it.’ The little 
lady drew herself up fiercely. 

‘We have all got beams in our own eyes,’ cried Aunt Marcia. 
‘ And of course we all know, Winifred, that Sir Arthur never would 
give you anything for your curates.’ 

‘That has nothing to do with it,’ said Lady Winifred angrily. 
‘I gave Sir Arthur a sacred opportunity—which he refused. That's 
his affair. But when a man gambles away his estates, neglects 
his duties and his poor people, wastes his money in riotous living, 
and teaches his children to think themselves too good for this 
common world—and then comes to grief—I am not going to 
whine and whimper about it. Let him take it like a man!’ 

“So he does,’ said her sister warmly. ‘ You know Mr. Latimer 
said so, and also that Douglas was behaving very well.’ 
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‘What else can he do? I never said he wasn’t fond of his 
father. Well, now let him look after his father.’ 

The two maiden ladies, rather flushed and agitated, faced each 
other nervously. They had forgotten the presence of their niece. 
Constance sat in the shade, her beautiful eyes passing intently 
from one sister to the other, her lips parted. Aunt Marcia, by 
way of proving to her sister Winifred that she was a callous and 
unkind creature, began to rake up inconsequently a number of 
incidents throwing light on the relations of father and son; which 
Lady Winifred scornfully capped by another series of recollec- 
tions intended to illustrate the family arrogance, and Douglas 
Falloden’s full share in it. For instance :— 

Marcia. ‘I shall never forget that charming scene when Douglas 
made a hundred, not out, the first day of the Flood cricket week, 
when he was sixteen. Sir Arthur’s face! And don’t you remember 
how he went about half the evening with his arm round the boy’s 
shoulders ? ’ 

Winifred. ‘ Yes, and how Douglas hated it! I can see him 
wriggling now. Do you remember that just a week after that, 
Douglas broke his hunting-whip beating a labourer’s boy whom 
he found trespassing in one of the coverts—and how Sir Arthur 
paid fifty pounds to get him out of the scrape ? ’ 

Marcia, indignantly. ‘Of course that was just a lad’s high 
spirits! I have no doubt the labourer’s boy richly deserved it.’ 

Winifred. ‘Really, Marcia, your tone towards the lower 
orders! You don’t allow a labourer’s boy any high spirits !—not 
you! And I suppose you’ve quite forgotten that horrid quarrel 
between the hunt and the farmers which was entirely brought 
about by Douglas’s airs. “Pay them!—pay them!” he used 
to say— what else do the beggars want?” As if money could 
settle everything! And I remember a farmer’s wife telling me 
how she had complained to Douglas about the damage done by 
the Flood pheasants in their fields. And he just mocked at her. 
“Why don’t you send in a bigger bill?” “ But it’s not only 
money, my lady,” she said to me. “The fields are like your 
children, and you hate to see them wasted by them great birds— 
money or no money. But what’s the good of talking ? Fallodens 
always best it!” ’ 

Marcia—with the air of one defending the institutions of her 
country :—‘ Shooting and hunting have to be kept up, Winifred, 
for the sake of the physique of our class—and it’s the physique 
of our class that maintains the Empire. What do a few fields 
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of corn matter, compared with that! And what young man could 
have done a more touching—a more heroic thing—than——’ 

Winifred, contemptuously— What ?—Sir Arthur’s accident ? 
You always did lose your head about that, Marcia. Nothing much, 
I consider, in the story. However, we shan’t agree, so I’d better 
go to my choir practice.’ 

When she was out of sight, and Marcia, who was always much 
agitated by an encounter with her sister, was still angrily fanning 
herself, Connie laid a hand on her aunt’s knee. ‘ What was the 
story, Aunt Marcia ? ’ 

Lady Marcia composed herself. Connie, in a thin black frock, 
with a shady hat and a tea-rose at her waist, was looking up at the 
elder lady, with a quiet eagerness. Marcia patted the girl’s hand. 

‘ Winifred never asked your opinion, my dear !—and I expect 
you know him a great deal better than either of us.’ 

“I never knew him before this year. That’s a very little while. 
I—I’m sure he’s difficult to know. Perhaps he’s one of the people 
—who—’ she laughed—‘ who want keeping.’ 

‘That’s it!’ cried Lady Marcia, delighted. ‘ Of course that’s 
it. It’s like a rough fruit—that mellows. Anyway, I’m not going 
to damn him for good at twenty-four, like Winifred. Well, Sir 
Arthur was very badly thrown, coming home from hunting, six 
years ago now and more, when Douglas was seventeen. It was 
in the Christmas holidays. They had had a run over Leman 
Moor and Sir Arthur and Douglas got separated from the rest, 
and were coming home in the dark through some very lonely roads 
—or tracks—on the edge of the moor. They came to a place 
where the track went suddenly into a wood, and a pheasant was 
startled by the horses, and flew right across Sir Arthur, almost in 
his face. The horse—it was always said no one but Sir Arthur 
Falloden could ride it—took fright, bolted, dashed in among the 
trees, threw Sir Arthur, and made off. When Douglas came up 
he found his father on the ground, covered with blood, and insen- 
sible. There was no one anywhere near. The boy shouted—no 
one came. It was getting dark and pouring with rain—an awful 
January night—I remember it well! Douglas tried to lift his 
father on his own horse, but the horse got restive, and it couldn’t 
be done. If he had ridden back to a farm about a mile away he 
could have got help. But he thought his father was dying, and 
he couldn’t make up his mind, you see, to leave him. Then— 
imagine !—he somehow was able—of course he was even then a 
splendid young fellow, immensely tall and strong for his age—to 
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get Sir Arthur on his back, and to carry him through two fields 
to a place where he thought there was a cottage. But when he 
bot there, the cottage was empty—no lights—and the door pad- 
locked. He laid his father down under the shelter of the cottage, 
and called and shouted. Not a sign of help! It was awfully 
cold—a bitter north wind—blowing great gusts of rain. Nobody 
knows quite how long they were there, but at last they were 
found .by the vicar of the village near, who was coming home on 
his bicycle from visiting a sick woman at the farm. He told me 
that Douglas had taken off his own coat and a knitted waistcoat 
he wore, and had wrapped his father in them. He was sitting on 
the ground with his back to the cottage wall, holding Sir Arthur 
in hisarms. The boy himself was weak with cold and misery, 
The vicar said he should never forget his white face—when he 
found them with his lamp, and the light shone on them. Douglas 
was bending over his father—imploring him to speak to him—in 
the tenderest, sweetest way. Then, of course, when the vicar, 
Mr. Burton, had got a cart and taken them to the farm, and a 
carriage had come from Flood with two doctors, and Sir Arthur 
had begun to recover his senses, Douglas—looking like a ghost— 
was very soon ordering everybody about, in his usual lordly manner. 
“ He slanged the farmer,” said Mr. Burton, “ for being slow with 
the cart—he sent me off on errands as though I’d been his groom 
—and when the doctors came, you’d have thought he was more 
in charge of the case than they were. They thought him intoler- 
able; so he was. But I made allowances, because I couldn’t 
forget how I ha®seen them first—the boy’s face, and his chattering 
teeth, and how he spoke to his father. He’s spoilt, that lad! 
He’s as proud as Satan. If his father and mother don’t look 
out, he’ll give them sore hearts some day. But he can feel !— 
and—if he could have given his life for his father’s that night, 
he would have done it with joy.’”—wWell, there it is, 
Connie !—it’s a true story anyway, and why shouldn’t we 
remember the nice things about a young man, as well as the 
horrid ones ? ’ 

‘Why not, indeed ?’ said Connie, her chin on her hands, her 
eyes bent on the ground. 

Lady Marcia was silent a moment, then she said with a tremulous 
accent that belied her height, her stateliness and her black satin 
gown :— 

“You see, Connie, I know more about men than Winifred 
does. We have had different experiences.’ 
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‘She’s thinking about the General,’ thought Connie. ‘ Poor 
old dear!’ And she gently touched her aunt’s long thin hand. 

Lady Marcia sighed. 

‘One must make allowances for men,’ she said, slowly. 

Connie offered no reply, and they sat together a few more 
minutes in silence. Then Connie rose. 

‘I told the coachman, Aunt Marcia, I should ride for an hour 
or so after tea. If I take the Lawley road, does that go anywhere 
near Flood ? ’ 

“It takes you to the top of the Moor, and you have a glorious 
view of the Castle and all its woods. Yes, do go that way. You'll 
see what the poor things have lost. You did like Douglas, didn’t 

ou ?’ 
me Like ” is not exactly the word, is it?’ said Constance, with 
a little laugh, vexed to feel that she could not keep the colour out 
of her cheeks. ‘And he doesn’t care whether you like him or 
not!’ 

She went away, and her elderly aunt watched her cross the 
lawn. Lady Marcia looked puzzled. After a few moments’ 
meditation, a half light broke on her wrinkled face. ‘ Is it possible ? 
Oh, no!’ 

It was a rich August evening. In the fields near the broad 
river, the harvest had begun and the stubbles with their ranged 
stooks alternated with golden stretches still untouched. The air 
was full of voices—the primal sounds of earth, and man’s food- 
gathering; calling reapers, clattering carts, playing children. 
And on the moors that closed the valley there were splashes and 
streaks of rose colour where the heather spread under the flecked 
evening sky. 

Constance rode in a passion of thought. ‘On the other side 
of that moor—five miles away—there he is! What is he doing 
now—at this moment ? What is he thinking of ?’ 

Presently the road bent upward, and she followed it, soothed 
by the quiet movement of her horse and by the evening air. She 
climbed and climbed, till the upland farms fell behind, and the 
road came out upon the open moor. The distance beyond began 
to show—purple woods in the evening shadow, dim valleys among 
them, and wide grassy stretches. A little more, and she was on 
the crest. The road ran before her—westward—a broad bare 
whiteness through the sun-steeped heather. And, to the north, 
a wide valley, where wood and farm and pasture had been all 
fashioned by the labour of generations, into one proud setting for 
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the building in its midst. Flood Castle rose on the green bottom 
of the valley, a mass of mellowed wall and roof and tower, sur- 
rounded by its stately lawns and terraces, and girdled by its wide 
‘chase,’ of alternating wood and glade—as though wrought into 
the landscape by the care of generations, and breathing history. 
A river, fired with the sunset, ran in broad loops and windings 
through the park, and all around, the hills rose and fell, clothed 
with dark hanging woods. 

Constance held in her horse, feeding her eyes upon the castle 
and its woods. Her mind, as she looked, was one riot of excuse 
—for Douglas Falloden. She knew very well—her own father 
had been an instance of it—that a man can be rich and well-born, 
and still remain modest and kind. But—but—‘ How hardly shall 
they that have riches—— |’ 

She moved slowly on towards the west, thinking and gazing, 
till she had gone much further than she intended, and the light 
had begun to fail. She would certainly be late for dinner. Looking 
round her for her bearings, she saw on the Scarfedale side of the 
hill, about three miles away, what she took to be her aunts’ house. 
Surely there must be a short cut to it. Yes !—there was a narrow 
road to beseen, winding down the hill, and across the valley, which 
must certainly shorten the distance. And almost immediately 
she found herself at the entrance to it, where it abutted on the 
moor ; and a sign-post showed the name of Hilkley, her aunts’ 
village. She took the road at once, and trotted briskly along, as 
the twilight deepened. 

A gate ahead! Well, never mind. The horse was quiet; she 
could easily manage any ordinary latch. 

But the gate was difficult, and she fumbled at it. Again and 
again, she brought up her horse, only to fail. And the cob began 
to get nervous and jump about—to rear a little. Whenever she 
stooped towards the gate, it would swerve violently, and each 
unsuccessful attempt made it more restive. She began to get 
nervous herself. 

‘How abominable! MustI goback? Suppose I get off? But 
if I do,can I get on again?’ She looked round her for a log or 
@ stone. 

Who was that approaching? For, suddenly, she saw a horse 
and rider coming from the Hilkley direction towards the gate. A 
moment—then through the dusk she recognised the rider; and 
agitation—suffocating, overwhelming—laid hold upon her. 

A sharp movement on the part of the horseman checked his 
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horse. Falloden pulled up in amazement on the further side of 
the gate. 

‘ You ?—Lady Constance! ’ 

She controlled herself, with a great effort. 

‘How do you do? My horse shies at the gate. He’s so tire- 
some—I was just thinking of getting off. It will be most kind if 
you will let me through.’ 

She drew aside, quieting and patting the cob, while he opened 
the gate. Then she passed through and paused, looking back. 

‘Thank you very much. Are there any more gates ?’ 

‘Two more, I am afraid,’ he said, formally, as he turned and 
joined her. ‘ Will you allow me to open them for you ? ’ 

“It would be very good of you,’ she faltered, not knowing how 
to refuse, or what to say. 

They walked their horses side by side, through the gathering 
darkness. An embarrassed and thrilling silence reigned between 
them ; till, at last, he said—‘ You are staying at Scarfedale—with 
your aunts ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘I heard you were there. They are only eight miles from us.’ 

She said nothing. But she seemed to realise, through every 
nerve, the suppressed excitement of the man beside her. 

Another couple of minutes passed. Then he said abruptly :— 

“I should like to know that you read my last letter to you— 
only that! I of course don’t ask for—for any comments upon it.’ 

‘ Yes, I received it. I read it.’ 

He waited a little, but she said no more. He sharply realised 
his disappointment, and its inconsequence. The horses slowly 
descended the long hill. Falloden opened another gate, with the 
hurried remark that there was yet one more. Meanwhile he saw 
Connie’s slender body, her beautiful loosened hair and black riding- 
hat, outlined against the still glowing sky behind. Her face, 
turned towards the advancing dusk, he could hardly see. But 
the small hand in its riding-glove, so close to him, haunted his 
senses. One movement, and he could have crushed it in his. 

Far away the last gate came into sight. His bitterness and 
pain broke out. 

“I can’t imagine why you should feel any interest in my affairs,’ 
he said, in his stiffest manner, ‘ but you kindly allowed me to talk 
to you sometimes about my people. You know, I presume, what 
everybody knows, that we shall soon be leaving Flood, and selling 
the estates.’ 
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‘I know.’ The girl’s voice was low and soft. ‘I am awfully, 
awfully sorry ! ’ 

‘Thank you. It doesn’t of course matter for me. I can make 
my own life. But for my father—it is hard. I should like you 
to know ’—he spoke with growing agitation—‘ that when we met 
—at Cannes—and at Oxford—I had no knowledge—no idea—of 
what was happening.’ 

She raised her head suddenly, impetuously. 

‘I don’t know why you say that!’ 

He saw instantly that his wounded pride had betrayed him 
into a blunder—that without meaning it, he had seemed to suggest 
that she would have treated him differently, if she had known he 
was not a rich man. ‘ 

‘It was a stupid thing to say. Please consider it unsaid.’ 

The silence deepened, till she broke it again— 

‘I see Mr. Radowitz sometimes. Won’t you like to know 
that he is composing a symphony for his degree? He is always 
working at it. It makes him happy—at least—contented.’ 

‘Yes, I am glad. But nothing can ever make up to him. I 
know that.’ 

‘ No—nothing,’ she admitted sadly. 

‘Or to me!’ 

Constance started. They had reached the last gate. 

Falloden threw himself off his horse to open it and as she rode 
through, she looked down into his face. Its proud regularity 
of feature, its rich colour, its brilliance, seemed to her all blurred 
and clouded. A flashing insight showed her the valley of distress 
and humiliation through which this man had been passing. His 
bitter look, at once of challenge and renunciation, set her trembling ; 
she felt herself all weakness; and suddenly the woman in her— 
dumbly, unguessed—held out its arms. 

But he knew nothing of it. Rather her attitude seemed to 
him one of embarrassment—even of hauteur. It was suddenly 
intolerable to him to seem to be asking for her pity. He raised 
his hat, coldly gave her a few directions as to her road home, and 
closed the gate behind her. She bowed, and in another minute he 
was cantering away from her, towards the sunset. 

Connie went on blindly, the reins on her horse’s neck, the 
passionate tears dropping on her hands. 


(Zo be continued.) 








